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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW . 


OPEN. Admittance (from Eight till Seven) One Shilling. 
Catalogue One 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





ROxAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

EVENING yar get o! hee de penny AE MOuDAY 
a emiahon thems Haltpe Half- Seven till Half-past Ten), Sixpence. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGIIT, R.A., Secretary. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a 
ral Assembly of the Academicians held on the 
GEORGE RICHMOND, Esq., and BARON 
MAROCH I were Elected Royal Academicians in the room 
of Sir C. L. Eastlake and John Gibson, Esq., deceased. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





A MACCALLUM’S LARGE PICTURES 
e of “Sherwood Forest” and “The ge 
Fontainebleau,” with Studies of Wood e, Glacier. “aaa 
Italian Sub RE NOW EXHIBITE the DUDLEY 
GALLERY, ECYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. Open from 
Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 


. Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 





e following are the terms of admission to this Library, 
whisk contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern L 
ture, in various : Subscription, £3 a-year, or £ with 
Entrance-fee of £6; Membe ip, £26. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country, = Ba to Town Members. Reading- 
room open from Ten tus on application. 
Catalogue (New Baition ore published, price 15s.; to 
Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HE NORWOOD POST, a LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE. Published every 
 —emead Morning. Price 2d. Annual Subscription 13s., post 


Office, Portland Road, South Norwood, 8. 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS- 
TORICAL pocuM ENTS. — Just Published Gra 
ceaier car O Rom the the FOURTEENTH ‘eT tty 

to the ENT TIME, inarked at Low Prices, at WALLE 
Temple Book Depot, 58 Fleet Street, E.C. Autographs ng 


*, All Collectors should consult Waller's Lists. 





T° BOOKBUYERS. — An _ Excellent 
CATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL and CURIOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS is published this day by JOHN 
RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. Sent on receipt 
©’ a Postage Label. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.—Dr. 


OASPRY vill be eotien © ist of Jul $e conduct 
“The ENGLISH INSTITUTION, a EIDEL- 


of Barien, far ~~ yy 
at Calverwells Hotel, Norfolk 





COMPANY. 
> Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Banking Business conducted with South A a, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New d upon 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 
PALL MALL. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


Directors, 


JAMES BRAND, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES SCOTT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Richard con, Aa Adin, Esq. Charles M Esq. 
Thomas G. Barclay, ia.” J. G. Murd ooh — 
Charles Cave, Esq. Frederick Pattison, a. 
George Field, Sir C. Rugge et 





Thomas Aug. Gibb Esq. John 8S. fo, Hea ‘i 

Alex. Henning. ae William R. binson, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Es John Seott, Bes 

Snewesl Hib Esq. Martin T. Smith, Eaq. 
Samuel Het, q. Richard Twining, Esq. 
William L 


INSURANCES AGAINST FIRE granted on every descrip- 
tion of property at home, in foreign countries, and in the colo- 
nies, at moderate rates of premium. Claims liberally and 
promptly settled. 


LOSS or DAMAGE by GAS EXPLOSION made good. 
No Cuance for either policy or stamp. 


The usual commission allowed to Merchants and Brokers 
effecting Foreign and Ship Insurrances. 

Insurances due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed within 
aor therefrom (last day 9th July), or the same will become 
vo 

All policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty— 


viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


current terms with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
phe mal begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
— and Se public generally, that, bys : novel application 


of his unri nery for Law» f. . he has in- 
troduced a new series of his ions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of Sasol cs above all, chea 


ness in 
competitio 


Each ‘Ren bears the improsa of his name as 9 guarantes 0 
quality 5 they are put a 4 n boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
-_ introduced his adapted to their school and public pena, ‘whieh 


of 
flex! aoe and with th 


tae must ensure universal approbation and d 


of 
ws hagh. Ts polnita, suitable for 
various Kinds of wri inn teat in schools, 


Sold ale Deal all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
a ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church reet, London. 


palais & COMPANY'S TEAS. ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 61., 2s., 2s, 6d., 3u., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., Is. 6d., 1s. 84. Phillips 
and Co. have no Agents. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King William Street, Cit 
: ge y 








A price current free. een 5g 
PHILLIPS & oO. em send all Free by their own 


—— — mand Bpie ty City, and 
to any Rallway 
Station 0 jan in Reload ihe to the value of 40s. or 


Phillips and Co, have no connexion with any house 
a Wares aR HA or 





[BEIC. ATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION 5, 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLE 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


UNRIVALLED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes aemming,, Polling, . Tucki o> nding, Cosding, 


Quilti ; wi 
mestic Work; cannot be put out o order, and is learned in an 


hour ; in short, it is the ond 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS, 





1385 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 

CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Urders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 68. 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per-ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100, 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stam Crest, Arma, or Address on 


theet ualiti f Coloured 
faced per 100. ‘Polished Stoel Crost Dies 


Fey age 
engraved letters, from three 
letters, 7s. mo. Dies from 3s. ” 


SERMON PAPER—Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
SOMIBBLING PAPER, Letter Size, 4s, per ream ; Ruled ditto, 





aman STATIONERY supplied on the mos liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, Y ->r cream paper, 40 2s. 
doz. Universal S¥stem ditto with engraved Is. 
and 2s 0d. per doz, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Box 
Station aoe inets, Postage Boalen, Writing, Gates Penal ait 


Albums, 
(Estascisaep 1841.) 


Morenes at REDUCED SOALE of IN- 
ou ie ex 

EY inh noeices Coaie ae a eae 

security, of sale, 


payable by instaimenta upon 
reversions, warehousing 


&u. 
ro oods, Be LN yt of buying a house 


ve in can have the wage amount advanced term 
years. Bills Gnegented. Forms gratis.—2, Ta Tavistock Serese. 


vent Gard 
ss P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 


OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 








ETH AND PAIN LESS DENTISTRY, 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 
$0 SERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 


painiew Segoe are sth ar whoa a 0. Stet). Thee 


attendance at 30 Berners Oxford Street; 448 
strand, London 15 H 10 Norfolk Street, 
a - 4 East Parade, 3; and tbe. 

“OBSERVE. 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





INDIGESTION. 
N°Xcnernn are CAMOMILE PILLS.— 





Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 4 


tt -_ 
everywhere, in Botlles, 1s yd 2s Bd and Lis, 


NE TRO ES FED EE Se OE RE a See 
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In 2 Vols, post 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, price 18s., 


BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. Trans- 


‘the Collections of Dr. Nohl and Dr. Von 


Roche! by’ by Lady Wattace. 


“The ndence contained in these volumes 

should eg. hey Hae, nies 5 pooaaer noth aoicn © — 
mmunica 

growling in his de ten ike 0 caged Hon, and snarli — va 

e volumes are full of interest, 


ome cere, * spect) vat ue as tending to set forth in its true 

nobility the of a great man who has long been the 

subject of culsapprenenaton. if 1 if not of intentional misrepresen- 
The translation is carefully executed.” Kondow ie 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





CABINET EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
| On Saturday next, the 30th instant, VOL. L., price 6s., 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macautay, New Edition, uniform with 
the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's “‘ History of Eng- 
} aa To be completed in 4 Vols., Monthly, in post 8vo, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH and their ORIGIN : 


a Prologue to Authentic Knglish History. Luke Owen 
vn herh of H.M. Public ord Office ; of incoln’s Inn, 
at-Law, formerly Scholar of Brasenoso College, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price Is., 


JULIUS CESAR, TRAGEDIE de 


SHAKESPEARE. Traduite en Vers Frangais par le Cheva- 
UE _De Cs CuateLain, Auteur des “Epis et Bluets,” des 
7 eH on Calboraion ‘ves eu Motaour Arout d 
en ration avec feu Monsieur Arouet de 
ia Voltaire. ' (See the Preface.) 
London: ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. 


A OR RE a a . 
een 





~ Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


LANDSBOROUGH’S EXPLORA- 


TION of AUSTRALIA from CARPENTARIA to MEL- 


BOURNE. By J. 8. Laurie, formerly H.M. Inspector of 
ls. With Chart and Catalogue of Carpen Flora. 


THOMAS MURBY, 32 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
SIMPKIN & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





DUM CAPIMUS CAPIMUR. 
Just published in crown 8yo, illustrated, price 6s. 


FISHING GOSSIP; or, Stray Leaves 


from the Note-books of govqral A 
al Penneit, Author of the “ Books of” the 
°e,” . 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





‘ Small 4to, fancy wrapper, 5s., 


|  . “LEEOH’S (JOHN) SKETCHES, 
CONSISTING of FIFTY-ONE ETCHINGS. 
: London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





. 3 Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 10d., 
) EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
‘if CALENDAR, 1806-7. 


_ Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
London : SIMPK(N, MARSHALL, & CO. 





MR. BARNES’S DORSET POEMS. 
This day, 4th Edition of Vol. I., fsep. 8vo, cloth 5s., 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE in the 
‘ jg Be By the Rev. W. Barnes, Rector of 


The SECOND COLLECTION, 2nd Edition, 5s 
The THIRD COLLECTION, 4s. 6d. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





This day, the rd and enlarged Edition, fscp. 8vo, cloth 3s., 


GLEANINGS in GRAVE YARDS: 


d 
x {Collection ty | hn Epitaphs, Collated, Compiled, an 


“Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt, 
And every grin so merry, draws one out.” 
—Perrer Prvpar. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





A NEW BOOK FOR “ADVANCED THINKERS.” 
This day, exquisitely printed, price 3s. 6d., 


| APOLLONIUS of TYANA, the 
es yep ed or FALSE CHRIST of the THIRD CENTURY. 
An Essay 7v Revitte, D.D., Friend and Literary 
Associate of Professor Rénan, and and Pastor of the Walloon 
i. Church in Rotterdam. Authorized Translation. 
*,* A most curious account of an attempt to revive 
. in the third cent Ge manna of 91 . The Pee 


events in the life of Apollonius are almost identical with 


Gospel narrative. Apollonius is born in a mysterious way about 
same time as Like Iim he goes through a period 
of afterwards come a passion, a resurrecti 
mopman & Spclo at at his birth 
the did at that of He is ex the attacks 
; in d good. He 
went to certain death. In many 


= _ (London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 








MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready at every Library, in 3 Vols., 


THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON 


AINSWORTH. 





‘Mr. Ainsworth has added another tale to the already long list of his valuable historical 


novels, and in the ‘Constable de Bourbon’ has considerably increased his fame. 


At this moment, 


when war is afoot, and the whole of Italy is likely to resound with the movement of troops, = 
progress of Bourbon’s army will be traced with peculiar interest, as every town Bes, ype 
possibly be the scene of some event of importance in our times as it was when the illustrious sabat 


and his outraged master carried fire and sword throughout their course.’ 


—Examineyr. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in square 16mo, red edges, most elegant cloth, price 5s., 


PROVERBIAL 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, M.A., D.O.L, F.R.S. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


of Christ 


Church, Oxford. 


(Bijou Edition). 


Two Hundredth Thousand. 





DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON. THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 





London : EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 





THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, & RAILWAY STALLS. 





NOTICE. 
HISTORY of SIGNBOARDS. With Anecdotes of Ancient 


Taverns and Remarkable Characters. 


7s. 6d. 


100 Illustrations. 


SCHOOL LIFE at WINCHESTER COLLEGE. With 


numerous Illustrations. 


Ts. 6d. 





BOOKS OF HUMOUR FOR SUMMER READING. 
ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE FENIANS. A 


singularly mirthful Volume. 
JOSH BILLINGS: His Book of Sayings. 


Price 6d. 
A very droll 


Author, whose comicalities have been widely quoted in our 


Newspapers. 1s, 





London : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 & 75 Piccadilly. 





On Thursday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 79, 


The Cornhill Magazine 
FOR JULY. 
With Illustrations. 


ConrTENTS : 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. (With an Illustration.) 
PRerFAce. 
Cuarter I.—Adieu, Charmant Pays. 
IIl.—The Two Catherines. 


” 
THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE. 
THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “LONDON.” (By One of 
the Survivors.) 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. (An Appendix.) 
A VISIT TO SANTORIN. 
PARSONISM IN EARNDALE. 


THE CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 
Caarren XVI.—The Rivals. 
XVI1.—Let her Know that you're There. 
XVI1I1.—Captain Clavering makes his first 
Attempt. 


” 


” 


THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. Parr IV.— 
Conclusion. By Marrusw Axrwoxp. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
594 





On the 27th instant (price One Shilling), the JULY Number of 


The Temple Bar Magazine. 


ConTeENTs : 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of “ East 
Lynne.” 
Chapter X. The Lease of the Sailors’ Rest. 
XI. Unexpected. 
os XII. Margaret's Cup Pretty Full. 
MUD VOLCANOES. By Prefessor Anstep. 


“TWENTY PER CENT.” A Banking Tale ef the Present 
Time. 
A LAY OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 


Chapter XXI. Archie’s Confession. 

XXII. A Vampire “at Home.” 
XXIII. Le Renard Préche aux Poules. 
=” XXIV. Found Drowned. 


LETTERS TO JOSEPH. By Epuunp Yares. 
No. L On his Recent Annihilation. 


INTELLECTUAL FLUNKEYISM. 


WHAT THE PANIC DID FOR MY BROTHER GEORGE. 
By the Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,” &. 


MODERN ECCENTRICS. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MEMORIALS OF MISS FANSHAWE., 
Memorials of Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe. 
(Privately printed.) 

*“* THE name of Catherine Fanshawe,” says 

Miss Mitford in her ‘‘ Recollections of 
a Literary Life,” ‘‘is connected with the 
whole of that glorious society which formed 
the pride and ornament of London during 
the early part of the present century—the 
society which, after a short interregnum, 
succeeded the illustrious circle that had 
formed the great literary club in the days of 
Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Reynolds. 
Even with these names their successors may 
well bear a comparison : Scott, Southey, 
Rogers, Moore, Joanna Baillie, Maria Edge- 
worth, Madame d’Arblay, Wordsworth, 
Crabbe, Mrs. Siddons, Sotheby, Sharpe, W. 
R. Spencer, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine, Lord 
Holland, William Harness, pom Smith, 
Campbell, Canning, Thomas Hope ; there is 
no telling where to stop. And amongst this 
society, at once so dazzling and so charming, 
there was no name more distinguished for 
brilliant and various talent, or for every 
attractive quality, than that of Catherine 
Fanshawe.” 

One of the few survivors of that society, 
Mr. Harness, has at last fulfilled what has 
long been the wish of many of Miss Fan- 
shawe’s admirers. In a very handsome 
volume, with a sight of which we have been 
specially favoured, some of her drawings and 
etchi are at last, if not published, at all 
events brought to the knowledge of asomewhat 
larger, though still very exclusive, circle. 
An opinion was passed on these long ago bya 
first-rate judge of art, according to the same 
authority we have already drawn from: 
‘*¢ Her drawings and etchings are those of an 
artist ; and so different are they in kind, 
that I have seen a large drawing, culled ‘ The 
Genius of the Storm,’ which, if I were not 
afraid of my own prepossessions, I should 
say is sublime ; whilst there are groups of 
children by her which no one has ever sur- 
passed for their beauty, simplicity, and 
truth ; and I have hanging up over my 
study fireplace a long aqua-tinted etching of 
hers, called ‘ An After-dinner Conversation,’ 
which is as comical as anything by Bunbury, 
and a great deal better than anything of his, 
because, while quite as humorous, it is less 
caricatured,” 

It is this very sketch which is now repro- 
duced. The fun of the thing is inimitable ; 
the ladies just recovering from their naps as 
the gentlemen come upstairs, who show by 
their gestures and easy confidence that they 
have been enjoying themselves in the way so 
much the fashion ‘‘’tis Sixty years since.” 
Many of the facesare no doubt portraits ; and 
though the key has been lost, there can be 
little difficulty, in the circles this book is 
likely to be introduced into, in supplying the 
necessary names. Then follow some of the 
groups which recall Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and which might have been imitated by 
Reutsch. But Sir Thomas owed more to Miss 
Fanshawe than he lent. By his own con- 
fession he drew his famous ‘‘ Mr. Calmady’s 
Children ” with these lines in his mind :— 


Oh Caroline! that you and I 

Could draw the archness of their eye, 
Paint to the life the nameless graces 
That character their various faces ; 
Portray the happiness that speaks 
In the sleek dimple of their cheeks ; 
And as it deeper grows, catch half 
The joyous beauty of their laugh ; 
Oh ! could we trace with rapid lines 
A few of Nature’s sweet designs, 
When she has bid the little troop 
Disperse in many a scattered group ; 
Some sitting in a ey place, 

With eg and glowing face, 
To count the blue-bells in their lap, 
Or hang them in each other’s cap ; 
Half blinded, but without the wit, 
Poor imps ! the other way to sit. 


Miss Fanshawe could not only inspire, 
she could also accomplish ; and her pencil 
will bear comparison with that of Sir Thomas. 

Her taste in verse seems principally to 
have been in the direction of parody. She 
might have written any number of “ Re- 
jected Addresses.” Take for instance, this 

allad, which an admirer and friend of 
Wordsworth wondered had never been shown 
him by the poet himself :-— 


The trees that grow upon the shore, 
Have grown a hun years or more ; 
So long there is no knowing. 
Old Daniel Dobson does not know 
When first those trees began to grow ; 
But still they grew, and grew, and grew, 
As if they'd nothing else to do, 
But ever to be growing. 


Fix’d are their feet in solid earth, 
Where winds can never blow, 
But visitings of deeper birth 
Have reached their roots below. 
For they have gained the'river’s brink 
And of the living waters drink. 


And I have said, my little Will, 
Why should not he continue still 
A thing of Nature’s rearing ? 
A thing beyond the world’s control 
A living vegetable soul 
No human sorrow fearing. 
Or this, from the ‘‘ Fall of the Minuet ”— 
What cause untimely urged the Minuet’s fate ? 
Did war subvert the manners of the State ? 
Did savage nations give the barbarous law, 
The Gaul Cisalpine, or the Gonoquaw ? 
Its fall was destined to a peaceful land, 
A sportive pencil, and a courtly hand ; 
They left a name, that time itself might spare, 
To grinding organs and the dancing bear. 

As a matter of course, the Misses Berry, 
whose ‘‘ Recollections” was the great literary 
book of last autumn, were on terms of in- 
timacy with Miss Fanshawe. The famous 
Ode in imitation of Gray, supposed to be 
written by Miss Berry, and sent to her with 
a most amusing criticism by the real 
authoress, was given to the world, if we 
mistake not, by Lady Teresa Lewis. Perhaps 
we may reproduce here, at all events, the 
equally witty reply with which it was re- 
celved— 

To Miss C. Fanshawe.—May 19, 1805.—My 
Dear Miss Catherine,—You should know how 
much I love parody, as well as how much I ad- 
mire Gray, to know how much I am delighted 
with my own ode. The little criticisms you 
make upon it, you must allow me to say, I con- 
sider as dictated by that jalowsie de metier from 
which the-best of us are not entirely exempted. 
But, however, I shall be very anxious to com- 
municate to you any of my future productions, 
provided you return them to me speedily, with 
o entertaining a comment as accompanied this 

e. 


Miss Fanshawe was equally clever as a 
reader of Shakespeare, and, above all, as a 
letter-writer. We believe she was one of 
those *‘two or three young women of rank 
who, at different times,” according to Moore, 
** formed the subject of Byron’s matrimonial 
dreams.” If the poet could not make up his 
mind to give his name to the lady, he was 
enamoured enough to allow the worn to sup- 

e the well-known charade on “‘ the Letter 

” to be his. It was the composition of 
Miss Fanshawe, and this fact gives an addi- 
tional interest to the following letter, which 
dates in the spring of 1814 :— 


I have just stayed in London long enough to 
et a sight of the weg lion, Madame de 
Stael ; but it was a sight worth twenty peeps 
through ordinary show-boxes, being the longest 
and the most SS eee at which Leverin 
my life was present. . . . Her conversation was for 
the benefit of all . . . Had the whole discourse 
been written without one syllable of correction, it 
would be difficult to name a dialogue so full of 
eloquence and wit. She wasastonished tohear.. . 
that Great Britain, the bulwark of the World, 
the Rock which alone had withstood the 
sweeping flood, the ebbs and flows of Democracy 
and tyranny, was herself feeble, disjointed, and 
almost on eve of ruin. So, at least, was it 
represented by her antagonist in argument, 
Childe Harold, whose sentiments — partly, 





perhaps, for the sake of argument—grew deeper 
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and darker in rtion to her enthusiasm. 
The wit was his. He is a mixture of gloom and 
sarcasm, chastened, however, by good i 
and with a vein of original genius that makes 
some atonement for the unheroic and ungenial 
cast of his whole mind. It is a mind that never 
conveys the idea of sunshine. It isa dark night 
upon which the lightuing flashes. The conver- 
sation between these two and Sir H 
Davy, at whose house they met, was so ani 
that Lady Davy pro the coffee being served 
in the eating-room ; so we did not separate till 
eleven. 

Mr. Harness thinks Byron on this occasion 
did not appear as himself, but in his ‘*com- 
pany character.” It is very possible, for every 
one was afraid of Madame de Stael. She 
never got Goethe to talk naturally to her. 
He was always silent until she had made 
him drink a bottle of champagne. Miss 
Fanshawe’s sketch of the meeting between 
her and Byron must always in future 
be quoted in company with that of 
Mr. Lewes. We cannot sufficiently thank 
Mr. Harness for the pleasure he and his 
friends have afforded us. Fortunate will be 
those who are enable to reckon this delicate 
quarto amongst their possessions. 








SMILES’S SELF-HELP. 

Self-Help ; with [Illustrations of Character, Con- 

duct, and Perseverance. By Samuel Smiles, 

Author of ‘‘ Lives of the Engineers.” A New 

Edition. (Murray.) 
J has criticise a book of this kind, if it is 

well done, must be very difficult. Its 

character is of necessity fragmentary, many 
of its stories by no means new, and their 
application often doubtful. Thus when we 
read of Carey, the missionary, that he broke 
his leg as a boy in climbing a tree, we 
cannot think his example as a tern, 
because when he recovered the first thing he 
did was to go and climb that tree. Nor do 
we think much of the maxim of Dr. Young, 
that ‘ —— can do what any other man has 
done.” Perhaps the converse of this is far 
more likely to be correct ; that no two men 
could ever do exactly the same thing. Still 
less do we believe that ‘* Genius is patience.” 
There can be no doubt that to many men 
work is easy, and to others the same tas 
though done with the greatest possible difti- 
culty, are by no means done so well. The 
difference between men is a thing which 
strikes us more and more every time we 
come to know what are called the “‘ins and 
outs” of business. A perusal of many of 
Mr. Smiles’s pages conde to the conviction 
that by no possible plan can success be 
secured in any pursuit. Prudence ma 
enable us to avoid great disaster; and is, 
therefore, the most valuable gift—for a 
prudent mind is a natural gift, can 
scarcely be artificially acquired till too late. 
But prudence will by no means command 
success ; and may often induce its possessor 
to decline the most valuable opportunities. 
To know one’s own powers, to be aware 
of one’s own weaknesses, to understand 
one’s materials, and to be on the watch for 
opportunities—these are the only counsels 
which can avail him who wishes to carve 
out his fertune. The two first counsels are 
never completely fulfilled by any one; the 
third occupies a lifetime ; and the fourth will 
as often lead us to the will-of-the-wisp, as 
to the shelter we seek. It was observed 
of the Roman that he was never successful in 
anything after he had recounted his deeds 
to his fellow citizens, and added, “In all 
this Fortune had no part ;” and to start in 
life with the idea that mere energy and per- 
severance without good luck must needs 
command success, would be the first step 
towards throwing away all the advan 
which result from a determination to place 
the best hope in “self-help.” 
We have made these remarks, not with any 
view of depreciating a book which has 
already met with deserved favour both here 
and on the Continent ; but that we may not be 
supposed to endorse the idea that successis the 
one thing to be worshipped as a test of desert. 





The variety of anecdotes which Mr. Smiles 
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has brought together from all countries and 
all classes has made his theme most at- 
tractive. That translations of it should be 
multiplied in almost all the languages of 
Europe is not at all surprising. The author 
has shown how to appreciate popularity by 
constantly revising his matter, and intro- 
ducing fresh illustrations of perseverance and 
energy. . Perhaps we shall do best by 
mentioning some of the most striking 
additions contained in this edition. The 
life of Béttgher, the inventor of hard 
porcelain, is of romantic interest. He pro- 
claimed, when quite a boy, that he could 
convert copper into gold. Frederick I. of 
Prussia wanted to confine so valuable a 
subject in his fortress of Spandau. Béttgher 
escaped, but only to find himself shut up in 
the stronghold of another German monarch 
where he remained many years. Of 
course, he made no gold, but some one 
advised him to make something else, for the 
Elector had become furious with disappoint- 
ment, and he lived under sentence and in 
fear of the gallows. So he resolved to try 
and make porcelain. ‘‘ China,” as we call it, 
had just been aaperwes into Europe, and 
was of immense value. 


Some red clay, brought to him for the purpose 
of making his crucibles, set him on the right 
track. He found that this clay, when submitted 
toa high temperature, became vitrified and _re- 
tained its shape ; and that its texture resembled 
| aogeyy excepting in colour and opacity. He 

in fact, accidentally discovered red porcelain; 
and he proceeded tomanufacture andsell it as por- 
celain. Biéttgher was, however, well aware that 
the white colour was an essential property of true 
in; and he therefore prosecuted his ex- 
— in the hope of discovering the secret. 
eral years thus passed, but without success ; 
until again accident stood his friend, and helped 
him to a knowledge of the art of making white 
reelain. (ne day, in the year 1707, he found 
perruque unusually heavy, and asked of his 
valet the reason. He answered, that it was owing 
to the powder with which the wig was dressed, 
which consisted of a kind of earth then much 
used for hair powder. Béttgher’s quick imagina- 
tion immediately seized upon the idea. This 
white earthy powder might possibly be the very 
earth of which he was in search—at all events the 
unity must not be let slip of ascertaining 
what; it really was. He was rewarded for his 
g e = + year pr ; for - found, 
on experiment, that the principal ingredient of 
the hair-powder consisted of footin, the want of 
which had so long formed an_ insuperable 
difficulty in the way of his inquiries. 


In October, 1707, he presented his first piece 
of lain to the Elector, and workshops 
and furnaces were forthwith erected for him. 
But he remained a slave. Living just long 
enough to complete his invention and enrich 
his master, Béttgher died miserably. 

‘A more le story is that of Ambrose 
Paré. Like Hunter, he had no classical learn- 
ing. He wasa self-made man. He was one of 
those benefactors of mankind who really 
diminish suffering, and assist rather than 
lead nature. 


Before his time the wounded suffered much 


_more at the hands of their surgeons than they did 
at those of their enemies. To stop bleeding from 


gunshot wounds, the barbarous —_ was 
resorted to of dressing them with boiling oil. 
Hemorr wasalso stopped by searing the wound 
with a red-hot iron ; voted amputation was 
necessary, it was performed with a red-hot knife. 
At first Paré treated wounds according to the 
approved methods ; but fortunately, on one occasion, 
running short of boiling oil, he substituted a 
mild and emollient application. He was in great 
fear all night lest he should have done wrong in 
adopting this treatment ; but was greatly relieved 
next morning on finding his patient com- 
paratively comfortable, while those whose 
wounds had been treated in the usual way were 
writhing in torment. 


Physi always been allowed 
considerable liberty of opinion even by 
Royal masters. e are familiar, especially 


now we can see him every evening at 
the Princess’s, with the blustering doctor 
of Louis XI., and the readers of ulay 


will remember how our William III., whilst 
vt war with Louis XIV., who openly looked 





forward to his death, did not hesitate to 
consult Fagan. 


Paré though a Protestant, held the office of 
surgeon in ordinary to the King ; and during the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew he owed his life 
to the personal friendship of Charles IX., whom 
he had on one occasion saved from the dangerous 
effects of a wound inflicted by a clumsy surgeon 
in saggy | the operation of venesection. 
Brantéme, in his ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ thus speaks of the 
King’s rescue of Paré on the night of Saint 
Bartholorcew : ‘‘He sent to fetch him, and to 
remain during the night in his chamber and 
wardrobe-room, commanding him not to stir, 
and saying that it was not reasonable that a man 
who had preserved the lives of so many people 
should himself be massacred.” Thus Paré 
escaped the horrors of that fearful night, which 
he survived for many years, and was permitted to 
die in peace, full of age and honours. 


Let us finish with a story of to-day :— 


Not less touching was the heroic conduct of a 
party of Deal boatmen in rescuing the crew of a 
collier-brig in the Downs, but a short time ago.* 
A sudden storm which set in from the north-east 
drove several ships from their anchors, and it 
being low water, one of them struck the ground 
at a considerable distance from the shore, when 
the sea made a clean breach over her. There was 
not a vestige of hope for the vessel, such was the 
fury of the wind and the violence of the waves. 
There was nothing to tempt the boatmen on shore 
to risk their lives in saving either ship or crew, 
for not a farthing of salvage was to be Sshieil for. 
But the daring intrepidity of the Deal boatmen 
was not wanting at this critical moment. No 
sooner had the brig grounded, than Simon 
Pritchard, one of the many persons assembled along 
the beach, threw off his coat and called out, 
** Who will come with me and try to save that 
crew?” Instantly twenty men sprang forward, 
with ‘* I will,” ‘‘and I.” But seven only were 
wanted ; and running downa galley punt into 
the surf, they leaped in and dashed through the 
breakers, amidst the cheers of those on shore. 
How the boat lived in such a sea seemed a 
miracle ; but in a few minutes, impelled by the 
strong arms of these gallant men, she flew on and 
reached the stranded ship, ‘‘ catching her on the 
top of a wave ;” and in less than a quarter of an 
hour from the time the boat left the shore, the 
six men who composed the crew of the collier 
were landed safe on Walmer beach. A nobler 
instance of indomitable courage and disinterested 
heroism on the part of the Deal boatmen—brave 
though they are always known to be—perhaps 
cannot be cited; and we have pleasure in here 
placing it on record. 








THE APOCALYPSE, 

A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, 
Considered as the Divine Book of History ; in 
which God has Delineated what is now Past, 
Present, and to Come ; aud Decided Before- 
hand the Great Questions of each Succeeding A ge, 
and Especially of our Own. By Samuel Garratt, 
M.A., Minister of Trinity Church, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, Author of ‘The Midnight Cry.” 
(Seeley & Co.) - 

figs movement for a union of priesthoods, 

miscalled by its authors a ‘‘ Union of 

Christendom,” is, according to Mr. Garratt, 
to succeed, and be the immediate occasion of 
the final apostasy that will determine the 
outpouring of the seven last plagues, and 
during them the second advent, translation 
of the saints, and end of the Gentile dispen- 
sation. Dr. Pusey, Prince Orloff, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and their twelve Episcopal sym- 
pathizers are following the ‘‘ tendency of the 
age towards this consummation, a tendency 
so strong as to call for the loudest note of 
warning to be found in the whole Bible ;” 
and to concentrate all the thunders of 
prophecy on making this note heard is the 
object of this full commentary on its last 
seventeen chapters. 

His anticipations may thus be summed up: 
The 1,260 years of Papal temporal dominion 
are on the point of closing, possibly even 
this year or next; but this, in which most 
who have expected it have seen the Pope’s 
downfall, will prove the beginning of his 
greatest exaltation, and of the Church’s worst 
conflict. The Papacy may be removed to 
Jerusalem, but in any case at that city will 
be convened, by the Greek and Latin eccle- 


* On the llth of January, 1866. 
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siastical authorities jointly, an Gicumenical 
Council. To this Council the Reformed 
Churches, or two of them, will send repre- 
sentatives. Merely Popish Councils have sum- 
moned Christ’s witnesses and they would not 
come. Our author proceeds :— 


But to this future Council they will come. 
They shall be — by their representatives ; 
for ‘“‘they of the people and nations and 
kindreds and tongues shall see” them. But 
what they shall see will be their dead bodies, 
the lifeless organizations of Churches, from 
which the living breath of God’s Spirit has de- 
parted. 


In the next verse he finds the fall and rm - 
pentance of England, she being the “‘ tenth 
part of the city,” in asocial earthquake “ the 
same hour” slaying ‘‘seven thousand names 
of men,” or in which ‘‘ the upper ten thou- 
sand ” will especially suffer. Yet ‘‘ there is 
hereafter both mercy and glory for England, 
the prophetical, if not, as I believe, the 
historical Tarshish, but not till she has gone 
through the humiliation which her sins are 
bringing upon her.” 

This, according to the text, ends “ the 
second woe” (that of the 200,000,000 
cannon-borne riders, chap. ix. 16), after 
which ‘‘ the third woe cometh quickly.” As 
the elements of this, chap. xi. 19, are, with 
less detail, word for word those of the last 


_vial plague (xvi. 18—21), it is assumed by 


this,. and perhaps most authors, that these 
terminate two parallel lines of prediction, 
that of the six chapters to xi. inclusive, 
and that of the five succeeding chapters ; 
being two accounts each covering the times 
from the first advent to the second. A 
simpler and preferable view is that the seals, 
the trumpets, and these latter chapters are 
three such conterminous lines. But in 
either case, this “ third woe ” becomes iden- 
tified with the ‘* seven last plagues,” during 
which, and after the commencement of six of 
them, the Lord returns as a thief. More- 
over, as at the first drop of these, conversions 
have ceased to be possible, for ‘* no man was 
able to enter into the temple till the seven 
plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled,” 
this coincides with the moment, in the 
parables, of the returning Master’s kuock, or 
the cry ‘‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh,” 
after which oil cannot be bought ; and also 
with the signs of the consummation being at 
the doors, or that *‘ this generation shall not 
pass till all be fulfilled.” (Indeed, it were 
manifestly against our sense of justice that — 
any should in that time grow up from in- 
fancy to youth.) 

Mr. Garratt insists, like Swedenborg, on 
the permanent habitation of the earth by 
human generations multiplying not only after 
the second advent, which inaugurates a new 
Jewish dispensation, but after the third, 
which introduces the millennivm, and in 
definitely after the rising, at its end, of the 
multitude of Gog and Magog, “ as the sand 
of the sea,” which is to be no fresh apostasy, 
but only the resurrection of the wicked dead, 
who, ‘‘ raised in greater power and possessed 
of greater knowledge [we thought there was 
neither device nor knowledge in Sheol], im- 
mediately show their hatred of God” by an 
attempt on the Church, and perish in their 
sins. The millennium is a transition state 
of the earth, an eighth to the seven days of 
Genesis, when, God’s present Sabbath being 
ended, and the globe remodelled by another 
‘evening and morning,” a cataclysm equal 
to that of Noah, but involving less of sub- 
mersion than of fire, (yet from which Isaiah 
xvi. 19 implies whole nations to escape), He 
resumes creative work in her physical and 
social regeneration (to expect any of which 
in the present state our author thinks 
wholly ‘* mischievous ”), and which may well 
take a millennium, ‘‘ whether of actual 
years, or of prophetical, 360 years each.” 


When our Lord was asked, ‘‘ Are there few 
that be saved?” He refrained from answering 
the question categorically. He told them that 
it was so in one sense. . . . The word of pro- 

hecy tells us. . . that God is now making 
Sings and priests, and that these are the few. . . 
in comparison with the many who, in rejecting 
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sO + a salvation, incur everlasting death ; but 
that the marry of the present will eventually be 
but as a drop in the bucket, compared with the 
saved nations of the human race. 

This is the grand consummation presented to 
us. . . . God’s election of grace gathered out of 
all nations, equal to the ls, neither marry- , 
ing nor given in marriage, inhabiting the New 
Jerusalem, and kings and priests of this human 
family, of which they are the firstborn. Then, 
underneath them, the human family itself, sin- 
less and deathless, divided into nations-—of 
which Israel is still first—increasing continually, 
and eventually peopling, not the earth only, but 
new worlds. There remains but one dark spot, 
dwindling in comparison with the immensity of 
the family of man, into a point ; the rejectors of 
the gospel ... who... have sunk... to 
the level of the devil and his angels ; as much 
below the normal state of man as the saints in 
glory are above it. 


Flesh and blood, then, are to inherit in- 
corruption ! and the great majority of our 
race, notwithstanding Paul, are neither to 
die nor be changed! Would this have been 
the case with Adam? Is the death that 
entered by him physical at all? ‘‘ Lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree 
of life, and eat, and live for ever.” The 
leaves and the fruit of the tree, Mr. Garratt 
himself tells us, are to be “‘ blessings derived 
from Christ—the one suitable for earth’s 
inhabitants, the other for the inhabitants of 
the heavenly city.” The above passages are 
mixed with wondrous instances of what things 
the company of the preachers, who indeed 
‘¢ walk by faith, not by sight ”’—faith in each 
other, not sight of their book—can come to 
suppose it contains. ‘‘ The difference be- 
tween angels and men is like that between 
blades of grass and a tree.” Where is this 
revealed? The very last angel in his text 
declares himself to be one of St. John’s 
‘* brethren the prophets.” With the same 
headlong faith in his brethren the parsons, 
he tells us the verse, ‘‘ Every eye shall see 
him,” decides whether the second advent 
must be visible to others on earth besides the 
elect. It does not even decide that all the 
latter must see it, or more than every eye 
that existed when the verse was written. It 
is consistent even with such a ‘‘ coming as 
a thief” as Swedenborg described,—one to be- 
come ever so gradually known to the living 
by its effects only. 

But the eschatology, withall these flaws, may 
be almost called scriptural by contrast with 
the treatment of nearer times, on which he 
has the amusing confidence to say, ‘‘ No man 
has a right to set aside this interpretation of 
God’s Word {he should rather say, of 
Elliott’s and Dr. Cumming’s word] unless 
he can provide a better, or show wherein it 
fails.” Thus, because it is a tradition of his 
sect that Protestants are those prophesying 
** in sackcloth,” formerly called ‘* Paulicians 
and Cathari [who, by the way, went beyond 
all Papists in ‘‘ forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats ”], 
and Albigenses, Waidenses, Hussites, Mora- 
vians, &c.,” therefore when he reads 
Rev. xi. 6, he says: *‘ The evident meaning 
of these symbols is, that the rejection of the 
witnesses would be followed by complete 
spiritual drought.” So it is not they, but 
their rejectors, that ‘‘have power to shut 
heaven, &ec. !” 

Equally fundamental to his argument is 
**the ten-horned beast” that recurs at every 
step. It may be asked, why called ‘‘ ten- 
horned,” rather than by any other of his 
numerous qualities? Because the four 
descriptions of symbols in various parts of 
the Bible which are to be used are so very 
carefully distinguished and seemingly con- 
trasted, that this number of horns is actually 
the sole point they have in common. It is 
as if you took four historical persons who 
each happened to live just eighty years, and 
combined all that is known of them intoa 
life of ** The Octogenarian,” who would be 
a3 valuable and historical a character as this 
invaluable one to commentators. ‘* The ten- 
horned beast,” is Scriptural. No matter 
how plainly St. John may write that the 
Dragon is ‘* that oid Serpent which is called 





the Devil and Satan.” How can anything | 


with ten horns—even if named for us in 
three ways and in two 1 ages—be other 
than the fourth empire of Daniel (who, while 
describing its teeth and nails, of course notes 
not so trifling a peculiarity as seven heads) ? 
It can be no other to Mr. Garratt, who, if he 
never heard of seven capital sins, might, one 
would think, have read that ‘ the strength 
of sin is the law,” and of its “‘ taking occa- 
sion by the commandment.” The Dicaen 
gives to the worshipped beast of chap. xiii. 
‘his power and his seat, and great autho- 
rity ”—7.e., he gives them, according to Mr. 
Garratt, to himself. No matter, again, that 
Daniel’s ten-horned is ** diverse from alt the 
beasts that were before it”—namely, from 
lion, bear, and leopard—while these are the 
very three that St. John’s resembles: ‘* The 
beast that I saw was like unto a leopard, and 
his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his 
mouth as the mouth of a lion.” Our com- 
mentator will actually write you this with 
‘*thou sawest” for ‘‘ I saw” (p. 150), under 
the impression, apparently, that he is quoting 
the angel’s posta! to Daniel! These are 
the ‘‘ armorial bearings” of the earlier 
empires to show that the fourth now in- 
cludes them! It has the body of one, feet 
of another, and mouth of another. What 
does it include of the fourth,then ? Nothing. 
‘¢ And all that dwell upon the earth shall 
worship him, whose names are not written in 
the book of life of the Lamb, slain from the 
foundation of the world. If any man have 
an ear, let him hear.” This refers not, 
says Mr. Garratt, to what they worship as 
God, and call so, (‘and on its heads the 
names of blasphemy,” v. 1), but to “ the 
worship due to kings and judges ”—to such 
as it was promised the Church of Philadelphia 
that her enemies should yield; ‘‘ the same 
word” being used! As if tpooxcunjowow abroy 
were the same as mpockuvijcwow ivwrov tov 
todwy gov. Chrysostom was wrong in finding 
here an Antitheos, for ‘‘a beast always 
symbolizes an empire.” Who tells us so? 
This is to be an empire or a council recog- 
nized, all over the globe, with *‘ the worship 
due to judges,” yet by not one of the elect, 
and by precisely every non-elect soul ! 

No matter, again, that the birth of this 
beast is from the sea, and that of one men- 
tioned before and after (xi. 7, xvii. 18) is 
from the abyss. Your ‘‘ ten-horned beast” 
shall have the habit of diving like the Indian 
Menoo, Mr. Garratt supplying all the divings, 
and Scripture confining itself to the re-ap- 
pearances. And if one is leopard-bodied and 
the other scarlet, it is that he has put on ‘‘ the 
Papal livery ”—the distinction between a 
scarlet and a scarlet-clothed, and, indeed, 
between ‘‘a beast ” and ‘‘the beast” being 
(we are to suppose) too subtle for St. John’s 
language. The seer, by the way, uses the 
present tense throughout most of chap. xiii., 
in a way that, in strict grammar, would 
imply the sea beast to have been worshipped, 
and the two-horned to be even recognizable 
in his own day, while he is twice told of the 
scarlet one in chap, xvii., that he ‘‘is not” 
but *‘ shall arise.” 

It is to be asked, supposing there had 
been a necessity for symbols not of one but of 
four agents, each having ten weapons or 
powers, what language could possibly have 
been used to ensure their being taken for no 
fewer ? If they are not all effectually dis- 
tinguished, what could have done it, short of 
labelling each with an announcement of “ no 
connexion with ” such and such a beast ? 

The remaining Apocalyptic wild beast, two 
horned, and the only one bearing no names, 
is declared to have ‘‘the number of its name” 
666. That shows, according to Mr. Garratt, 
not this but the ‘‘ten-horned” one to be 
Aartivog ; on which he refers to ‘*‘ Alford’s 
note,” the Dean declaring later, that this is 
not the name meant, he has a ‘persuasion 
amounting to certainty !” And, ‘‘ to commit 
this to paper,” we are told, ‘‘in a manner 
intelligible to Roman rulers, would have 
been, to expose the possessors to aes,” 
Would it have been any plainer than chap. 
XVii., xviii., on the ‘‘seven hills ” and “ that 
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great city which ruleth over the kings of the 
earth”? Any one who had attended to the 
plainest things said in the Bible, would 
know, at least in these days, why one of 
them is here repeated for the last time in a 
riddle. Certainly no more plain words would 
have availed. 

The -Miriam of the Koran is bhis- 
torical and biblical to this hash of five beasts. 
Poor Mahomet, in only confounding, as we 
all may, two people of similar name, is com- 

aratively scholarly! But the argument 
further requires this beast’s introduction at 
every step “under his sixth head” or his 
eighth, or before this head has risen, or after 
that other has fallen. If anyone asks where 
the Bible has a syllable of this, or gives any 
beast successive heads, he must learn that the 
author’s school insist on translating one word, 
the first in Rev. xvii. 10, in the sole way 
that it can be made to contradict the last 
preceding clause, and to make nonsense of 
the whole description. Instead of the common 
version, ‘* And there are seven kings,” &c., 
they read it thus: “‘And they are seven 
kings,” —they, the heads that have just been 
declared to be “‘ seven mountains on which 
the woman sitteth”! Heads that are hills 
are also kings, and successive, and an eighth 
to them is to be the very beast whose heads 
they are! Hence you get this precious 
figure of an animal with one head at a time, 
though always seen with all of them—no, 
seven of them—at once. (And why not with 
all eight ?) Again, as the tirst beast of chap. 
xiii. has one head wounded and healed, this 
yields them eight there too! Thus the 
identity of this sea-born and leo -bodied 
with the abyss-born and scarlet-bodied one 
though the former is and was worshipped 
in the seer’s time (verse 12), while the latter, 
which is never said to be worshipped, but 
‘wondered ” at, was not then, and shouldarise 
(xvii. 8-11),—their identity is, of course, es- 
tablished ! But to what purpose? If the 
read, as they do, ‘‘ the beast . . . isthe eighth 
and is [one] of the seven,” it must be one of 
the five that had fallen ; for the angel could 
not say of the sixth or seventh, “it was 
and is not.” So, if Napoleon’s empire was, 
as they tell us, the seventh, and when revived 
they choose to call that revival the eighth, 
the pee will be falsified, since it re- 

uires the eighth to be a revival of one of 
the first five. But if Napoleon’s were the 
seventh, and to be recovered by his nephew, 
of course it would still be the seventh, less 
interrupted than others were repeatedly. 
Eight regimens, however, as actual holders of 
the seven hills, were completed long ago, and 
the eighth a revival of the first, kingship, in 
the ‘* Papa Re.” 

It is futile to harp on a lock and key “* fit- 
ting in thirty-six wards ” if the principal ones 
do not fit and cannot be Foams: with all this 
violence. On the same page (273) Mr. Gar- 
ratt says: ‘‘The true interpetation of the 
past is the only pledge to us of the correct 
interpretation of the present or future.” 
Why cannot he be taken at his word ? Truly, 
if the sixth-seal events (vi. 12-17) do deseri 
the ‘* judgment on Paganism” under Con- 
stantine ;—if ‘‘hail and fire,” &c. get 
‘* graphically” show Alaric’s invasion, 


the mountain “‘ cast into the sea,” &c. (next ; 


verse) is Genseric, and a star Worm- 
wood, falling on and poisoning rivers and 
fountains, Attila, and “‘ fixes scene ” of 


his exploits, northern Italy ;—if the locusts 
of chapter ix., tormenting first ‘‘ only those 
men which have not the seal of God” for 
five be say or ponerationss and then men 
generally for an equal period, were Saracens, 
ewan Mr. Garratt might learn far better 
rom the man that he knows to be the subject 
of individual definition nineteen, or at least 
seventeen, centuries before his birth, in the. 
last verse but one of Daniel,—plainest in the 
LXX., first — 1772) ;—and if the 
200,000,000 of Rev. ix. 16 are Turks ;—then 
we allow that (xvi. 21) “‘ there fell a great 
hail upon men out of heaven, every stone 
about the weight of a talent ; and men blas- 
paws God because of the of the 


il, for the plague thereof was exceeding 


























































































.” evidently shows us Russia uering 
frorkzy. Indeed, the question is, Of what 
conceivable ‘interpretations of the future” 
may such ones of the past not be “the 

7” 








STUDIES IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Studies in European Politics. By Mountstuart 
E. Grant Member for the Elgin District 


of i aa (Edinburgh : Edmonston & 
Douglas. 


AD this collection of essays, which have 
already appeared in their original shape 
in several periodicals during the last three 
years and a-half, only appeared three months 
ago, they would have stood a better chance of 
being read than now, when every hour 
brings fresh telegrams of the war which 
devastates some at least of the countries it 
principally deals with. The seven articles 
are impartially divided between the six 
wers of Spain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
olland, Belgium, and that most incom- 
prehensible of all sovereign entities, the 
ic Diet. Those who observe how 
carefully some of the articles in Fraser, the 
North British, and the National Review, are 
got up, will not be oe gary to hear us pro- 
nounce that as a book of reference many 
may profit by the studies of Mr. Grant Duff. 
His opinion of Spain, to begin with, is very 
different from that which has been expressed 
in most of the books on that country which 
haye lately come under notice in our 
umns. e combats the conclusions of 
. Buckle, and declares that ‘‘ if he 
had lived, he would have found it 
necessary to reconsider the latter part of his 
elaborate and valuable treatise.” But at 
the present moment Germany attracts so 
much attention that we should not do either 
our author or our readers justice if we de- 
informing the latter how far they might 
trust Mr. Duff as a guide to the events 
which have led, or which may influence, the 
result of the present struggle. It appears 
that it was with a very just anticipation of 
what was about to be that the article on 
*€ Austria” was written :— 


It can hardly be doubted, that all through 
1866 the affairs of, Austria will engage 
m 


the 
‘earnest attention of those for who uropean 


pois have any interest ; and in this belief we 
ve thought it not undesirable to lay before 
our readers such a sketch of recent Austrian 
history as may enable them to judge for them- 
selves as to the bearing of the events which 
will follow each other in that country, through 
the successive months of a year which can 
hardly fail to determine whether Austria is, or 
is not, =~ the remainder of the nineteenth 
century, to have any claim to her traditional 
epithet of ‘ Felix.” 

inning with the reign of Joseph II., 
Mr. sketches the policy of Austria, with- 
out any very strong bias, as far as we can see, 
but still not without a strong conviction ‘‘that 
the German and Venetian questions must 
be eventually settled in accordance with the 
views of Berlin and Florence. Even if 
Austria were for a time signally victorious, 
it would make no very material dif- 
ference in the end.” This appears 
to be an opinion which is _prevaili 
more and more every day. Granted that 
Francis Joseph may appear for the moment 
as the injured party, and may appeal to 
arms with somewhat the best conscience as 


vy 
Mr. Duff's essay turns u 
i ungary, a subject 


which has for the moment lost its interest. 
sais portraits cf Mcttcrnich, Schwartzenbere, 
and Schmerling, will always be value- 

able for reference. But there are other names 
whicn are now more in the mouths of men. 
who want to le Count 

or to give him his full name 

“Otto von Bismarck auf Schénhausen und 


epee will find their curiosity 
in the article on ‘‘ Prussia.” 
born at Brandenburg in 1813, and 
| always connected hi closely with 

ultra-conservative party. He was a 
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member of that Assembly to which the name 
of the *‘ Junker-Parlament” was given, and 
was one of the founders of the Kreuz- 
Zeitung. After tracing his various steps 
till he became First Minister in September, 
1862, our author thus sums him up :— 


The time has not yet come for attempting to 
pass judgment upon a man who is still in the 
midst of his career ; but it is not too much to 
say that his action upon the affairs of Europe 
has hitherto been ong evil. His worst 
enemies do not deny that he has great readiness, 
a strong will, and audacity almost amounting to 

enius. The ground tone of his character, it 
ec been truly said, is tGpic, but that vSpic 
which takes in public life so offensive a form 
does not seem incompatible in his case with 
much geniality in private life, and it would not 
be difficult to cite instances of the ease with which 
he obtains influence over persons who are brought 
across him. Many stories are current which show 
that his conservatism does not go really so deep as 
that of many men who make less parade of their 
anti-liberal views . . . for the present we have 
before us a composite being—half French-Im- 
perialist, half disciple of M. Gerlach—‘‘making,” 
to use his own expression, ‘‘Junker-Politik” in 
the face of an angry but powerless nation. 


It is also fair to give his final conclusion 
about Prussian politics, one which need not 
be altered by the events passing around us :— 


During the last twenty-five years Prussia has 
been steadily advancing. It is on the whole 
well governed and prosperous, nor are there any 
elements out of which a really reactionary 
system of policy can be created. M. Bismarck 
himself has a liberal side—as, for instance, in 
commercial matters—and admitted, in so many 
words, the other day in the Lower House, that, 
sooner or later, a Liberal Ministry must come 
into power. The present situation is only tem- 

rary, and a Liberal party, composed of the 

st of the landowners and the best of the 
bourgeoisie, will have it all its own way in the 
end. It may be a question of one decade or two, 
or even of a generation, though we do not expect 
it to be nearly so long; but the ‘‘ Ungeist” in 
uniform, which rules the present king, no less 
than the ‘‘ Ungeist”’ in priestly garb, which 
ruled the late king, are bot Reamedt’ to give way. 


To follow the policy and the proceedings of 
the minor States of Germany is an irksome 
task, and one abandoned in despair by most 
Englishmen. Yet it is unsatisfactory to 
remain in total ignorance even of that inex- 

licable body, the Federal Diet, which 

russia has just withdrawn from, and the 
seat of which is at this very moment the 
object of contention to half a million of men. 
We lately referred our readers to Mr. Bryce’s 
** Holy Roman Empire,” a book we are glad 
to see Mr. Duff also speaks of with respect. 
As a supplement, his own essay on ‘* The 
Germanic Diet,” is indispensable. Within 
the compass of a few pages we get a clear 
view of the international, or, shall we say 
interprovincial, relations of the various Ger- 
man States. Every telegram we receive may 
be elucidated by this article as by a map. 
The right to issue Federal execution, which 
sharpens the sword of Austria, and which 
Prussia repudiates, is made clear, and those 
who follow the details of the war should have 
these pages open before them. 

The remaining articles on Holland and 
Belgium turn principally on subjects con- 
nected with theology and education. ‘These 
are also valuable. Most of the leading 
names in the Cabinets or the Universities of 
either kingdom are introduced to our notice. 
A good index completes a book which 
supplies exactly the information required by 
many who e that pleasure in foreign 
politics which it is difficult for all who have 
the leisure to deny themselves. 








HISTORICAL POEMS, 

Lays of the English Cavaliers. By John J. 
Daniell, Perpetual Curate of Langley Fitzurse, 
Wilts. (James Parker & Co.) 

The Bride of Rougemont; The Cross and the 
Medal; and Ode on the Death of Major 
aoe bee By Henry J. Verlander, B.A. 
(T. C. Newby.) 


is a certain order of readers who 
seem to be affected in much the same 
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| way by the study of history, as was the hero 


of Cervantes’ celebrated romance by a too 
frequent perusal of the exploits of knights- 
errant. The actual results are not, it is true, 
absolutely the same ; but a careful analysis 
convinces us that the distemper is in each 
case radically identical. The enthusiasm of 
the historical student does not prompt him, 
perhaps, to rush immediately into arms, or 
to bewail his wretched fate in that he has 
only one world to conquer. The foes with 
whom he contends are not the mail-clad 
heroes who fought at Poitiers or Agincourt, 
nor does his victory strictly consist in plant- 
ing his standard over prostrate thousands. 
He will not tilt cap-da-pie at windmills, nor 
will he actually don hauberk and cuirass, 
But on the other hand, his course is not a 
whit less perilous, nor his victory, should he 
be sufficiently fortunate to gain it, a whit 
less intense, than the warfare and the suc- 
cesses of the veritable Knight of Chivalry, or 
the original Don Quixote himself. A retired 
country clergyman, or the respectable father 
of a family, would hardly find it practicable 
to enter upon the bazardous career of a real 
flesh-and-blood warrior; even though the 
spirit of ancient heroes should enter into his 
soul, he will be compelled to curb his enthu- 
siasm, and to modify, to a considerable 
extent, his admiration for the grand old 
times. But, at any rate, he enjoys the 
opportunity, as he sits snugly ensconced in 
his comfortable study, of achieving triumphs 
with his pen, as superior to those gained at 
the sword’s point, as intellect and art are to 
violence and bloodshed. Nor is this all, He 
will be able to indulge two distinctly different 
tastes : on the one hand, an exercise of pure 
intellect and imagination will be performed ; 
on the other, a safety-valve will have been 
discovered for the discharge of his super- 
fluous martial ardour. He may fancy himself 
by turns a Coour-de-Lion, a Black Prince, or 
a Knight of the Red Cross, while heis all the 
time still confident that he is a votary of the 
Muses as well. The same venerable quadruped 
that was to Sancho Panza’s lord and master 
nothing beyond simple Rosinante, will to 
him be Rosinante and Pegasus at once. Ner 
must it be supposed that his labours are of a 
lighter kind than those experienced by 
the genuine antagonists of windmills and 
millers. It is by no means an easy matter 
always to hit off the thought one wants. It 
is rather trying to the imagination to picture 
an endless variety of deaths, victories, and 
combats ; and altogether the modern Quixote, 
who chooses literary displays for his field, 
will not have a much quieter time of it than 
had his illustrious prototype, who wandered 
over the face of the earth in search of some 
champion worthy of his spear. 

The Rey. J. J. Daniell is possessed of an 
imagination far too inflammable not to be 
kindled into a blaze of enthusiasm by having 
read something of the wars between the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. When, in addi- 
tion to this, we take into consideration the 
fact that he lives close to the very spots on 
which were enacted some of the most memo- 
rable scenes in that grand conflict, we ought 
not to be surprised that he could contain 
himself no longer, and that his fevered 
soul burst forth in verse. A continuous epic 
would hardly have afforded him the relief 
which he experiences in throwing off a 
succession of short lyrical rhapsodies. The 
Iliad was formerly arranged according to 
episodes, not books; and who can blame Mr. 
Daniell for treading in the footsteps of 
Homer? Who but a student of Homer 
would have ventured upon such sublime 
simplicity as this :— 

Susan Bolke, the parson’s servant, 
Saw the base and bloody deed ; 

Saw—was horror-struck, and rushing 
To the stable, wild with speed, 

Seized a pike, the only weapon 
Ready to her urgent need, 


Morton stands alarmed, confounded— 
Well he may, for well we know 
That a woman in a fury 
Is a formidable foe. 
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Morton’s blood is freeiy flowing, 
But ’tis vain to thrust or strike ; 

Susan keeps him at a distance 
With her long two-handed pike. 

Happy Susan Bolke, fortunate Morton, 
to have found so glorious an immortality in 
Mr. Daniell’s verse! It would, of course, 
be quite out of place to express our con- 
currence with, or our dissent from, the views 
that the author of this volume enter- 
tains as to the sublime holiness which 
filled the bosom of every member of 
the Cavalier party. Mr. "Daniell would 
consider it but weak praise to say that 
every one who ever AE cams! a musket or 
received a wound in defence of the King was 
at once enrolled in the noble army of 
martyrs. ‘*Purersoul than Strafford’s never 
went,” we are told, ‘‘ before the Great White 
throne.” As for Charles himself, language 
can but feebly convey the author’s sense of 
**the reverence due to his pious memory,” 
as ‘King, Martyr, Saint, and Guide ” :— 


For Christ’s dear Church in dust trod down, . 
He died a m. true ; 

His conscience robbed him of his crown, 
His faith the monarch slew. 


But Mr. Daniell draws a far more exalted 
picture than this of the heavenly beatitude 
set apart for the *‘ murdered saint.” Soaring 
on the poet’s wing high above all space and 
time, he sees a sight which ministers a 
pase pa balm to his righteously indignant 
soul :— 


In Heaven’s new golden street, 


Now Charles and Louis meet, 
And still a glorious crown each monarch 
wears ; 
ye ee beams each radiant face, 
And still redeeming grace [airs. 


They sing, and hymn their God in angel 


There is a minuteness of detail about this 
which is quite delightful. We can see it all 
so plainly, the two kings attired in the 
usual airy, angelic garb, their heads sur- 
mounted with crowns, greeting each other in 
a friendly manner, between the intervals of 
their son and hymns, in ‘‘ Heaven’s 
street,” which, as the reader will observe, 
has been fresh paved with gold for the occa- 
sion. 

It is surprising to notice what a liberal dis- 
regard of the ordinary laws of metre and 
rhyme is permitted to the truly poetic spirit. 
It is all very well for humble versifiers, who 
write on humble themes, to be shackled and 
confined by vulgar trammels; but the bard 
who immortalizes the sufferings and the 
more than sanctity of a new heavenly hero, 
may rise superior to such grovelling con- 
siderations. ‘* Tent” and ‘‘ innocent,” 
“‘majesty” and ‘‘ dignity” might not be 
considered satisfactory rhymes for an every- 
day poet. But then, as we have already in- 
timated, the Perpetual Curate of Langley 
Fitzurse is very far from being an ordinary 
poet. Like a good Churchman, he feels ve 
strongly on the ‘‘ desecration of cathedrals ;” 
sad toes are the abominations on which he 
dwells. Weare quite sure Mr, Daniell will 
pardon us for giving this extract in the shape 
we do, as now it might be mistaken for really 
respectable prose : ‘*‘ Even against the dead 
they roar; the tombs are rifled, and the 
whitened bones of holy men and women 
now with God, cast out and flouted. And 
thine altar, Lord, is drenched with ale and 
sack, and over it rise the stench and fumes 
of the vile Indian weed.” 

It is quite a relief to turn to the produc- 
tions of Mr. Verlander, after having en- 
kindled our breasts with the fervid poems 


of so impassioned and so terribly earnest a 
poet as . Daniell. Mr. Verlander is not 
above writing ordinary verse for readers of 
ordinary capacities. Indeed, he takes good 


care to leave his readers no excuse for not 
a yeond at every turn understanding his 

meaning, and, perhaps, forms rather a 
low notion of their average intelligence and 
omaeNen. He qunense to his poms a 
very li su of notes, geographical, 
historical, and = for instance, he 
tells us where the district of Arden lay, 





rm that the Fi oF fname: wales the 
feudal system, implied a older exempt 
from viltanest but after all there is nothing 
like mingling instruction for the ignorant 
with recreation and amusement. Occa- 
sionally, however, it is difficult to make out 
what the author of the “Bride of Rouge- 
mont” is really driving at; but his obscurity 
is due more to the style than abstruseness of 
matter. <A _ studi inversion, the verb 
generally preceding its nominative case, and 
so on, is the peculiar characteristic ’of Mr. 
Verlander’s writing. Like Mr. Daniell, he 
has his own views on the subject of rhyme, 
believing that ‘‘dawn” placed to correspond 
with “‘upon,” and ‘‘chivalry” with ‘‘ flee” 
will satisfy all reasonable exigencies of metre. 
Beyond these points, there is hardly any- 
thing to notice in his volume, which if it 
will not make him a reputation as a poet, 
will show plainly enough that he is a man of 
some cultivation and taste. On the whole, 
we prefer his *‘ Descriptive Epics” to his 
dithyrambs. There does not appear to be 
much poetry in the following :-— 


There stood Iphigenia dead yet living, 
The incense to her awful altar giving. 
And there Orestes stood, 
He and his friend. Stern superstition striving 
With nature, for the stranger brother’s blood ! 


Glory, how dear thou art! 
Our tears are many. 

Oh! Fame how costly is thy name, 
Costlier to us than any. 


Each of the books which we have here 
noticed is a fair specimen of a _ poetical 
hobby. There is generally a certain air of 
absurdity about all hobbies; and in the 
‘*Lays of the English Cavaliers” there is 
something very absurd and very ridiculous 
indeed. The memory of King Charles I. 
has suffered from more than one versitier, 
but it has suffered most of all in the hands of 
Mr. Daniell. Doubtless, the atmosphere of 
Langley Fitzurse is exceeding bracing and 
inspiriting, but we should seriously advise 
its Perpetual Curate to think about giving 
it up, if he finds he cannot be there without 
being transported into such an estacy as that 
of which we have now witnessed the last 
results. Or at any rate, if he must write, 
let him choose some subject which will not 
endanger his reason being mastered by his 
fancy. Even with the «Martyr Monarch ” 
for his theme, he ought not to be excused 
for the irrational display which he has just 
made. If he can do nothing better with the 
objects of his admiration, the Cavaliers, why 
should he not turn to the objects of his 


-loathing and detestation, the Roundheads? 


At any rate, such a plan would have the 
merit of promoting his own ends in an in- 
finitely greater degree than that which he 
has now conceived and executed. 








CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT JUDAISM. 


Christianity without Judaism. By the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A. Second Edition. (Long- 
mans. ) 

NE of the most curious errors which the 
Christian Church has at any time fallen 
into, is the belief that Christianity is con- 
nected with Judaism in such a manner that 
commands of the latter are binding on 

Christians. We need not be surprised at 

the early Church, when its members con- 

sisted only of Jews and proselytes, thinking 
itself still bound to observe the law. Christ 
and the Apostles were Jews, and they all 
acted in strict obedience to its commands. 

But what was justifiable in them and their 

Jewish converts is perfectly indefensible in 

modern Christians, for they act directly con- 

trary, not only to the very words of the 

Apostle of the Gentiles, but to the whole 

tenor of his teaching. This is evident from 

the fact that, when addressing the heathen, 

St. Paul does not appeal to the law given 

under the old dispensation in proof of their 
uilt, but to the moral law of conscience. 

t is true that the Mosaic law was never 

formally abolished, but it only remained 

binding on such Jewish converts as felt 
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ceased gradually ‘‘to each individual, as his 
belief and enlightenment vely eman- 
cipated him,” The distinction between the 
moral and ceremonial law of the Old Testa- 
ment is a very favourite one with a certain 
class of modern divines, but it has no support 
in apostolic teaching. No mention is made 
of any moral law but that of conscience con- 
tinuing to have authority, and “‘ wherever 
the cessation of the law is spoken of, it is as 
a whole, without reference to any distinction 
of moral or ceremonial, letter or spirit.” The 
error has arisen through supposing moral 
obligation to be founded on the commands of 
the Decalogue. Christian morali L 
includes many of these commands, but its 
standard is of afar higher character. Instead 
of referring to the Decalo 1e, Christianity 
goes back to. the obligations of natural 
morality. Not that its commands are 
founded upon any abstract moral ey 
but rather on the intuitions which exist in 
each man’s mind, and which only require to 
have their due activity to reproduce them- 
selves in the Christian life. 


The book before us has for its general aim 
to establish that ‘‘the law should be con- 
templated as a national and local, rather than 
as a temporary dispensation,” and therefore 
that ‘‘it cannot have ony spplenses to 
Gentiles.” Its iments have more direct 
reference to the Sabbath, which our anthor 
clearly proves was not considered by the 
primitive Church as binding on Christians, 
either directly or indirectly, as having been 
transferred to the Sunday. This opinion 
was entertained by the chief Reformers in 
opposition to the Roman Catholic Church, 
the notion of the Christian obligation of the 
Sabbath having been revived in England by 
the Puritans. As our author shows, the 
Church of England has never taught the 
obligation on Christians of the Sabbath. 
The services of the Prayer-Book are daily, 
and although Sundays have certain services 
appointed for them, it is ‘* precisely on the 
same footing as other festivals and holy days, 
and even in a lower degree than some of the 
latter.” The Church shows her opinion of 
the obligation of the Sabbath by the meani 
she annexes in her Catechism to the Fourth 
Commandment, where the duty inculeated is 
stated to be *‘ to serve God tru y all the days 
of my life,” which is to be ‘‘ a perpetual 
Sabbath of rest from sin, and wotleliie out 
of righteousness.” St to say, however, 
that portion of the members of the Church 
of England who profess to think least hi 
of the Christian obligation of the Sa 
seem to imagine that even the so-called 
ceremonial law has not been Not 
only do they teach that the Christian 
priesthood is a continuance of the Levitical 
priesthood, but they act as though 
considered the Temple service ought to be as 
nearly as possible reproduced. This most 


absurd idea is, as our author asserts, f nimple 


overturned by the mere examination of sim 
matters of fact, by which the whole ecelesias- 
tical system is shown to have origi out 
of the synagogal, not the sacerdotal.” Reason- 
ing, however, will never convince the imitators 
of the Jewish ceremonial. The attraction 
of music, incense, or vestments has no such 
weak foundation as that which lies in reason. 
It consists in the fact that they are parts of a 
- taps designed for the purpose of i 
the members of the priesthood into a peculiar 
and sacred class. Even that sanctification of 
the chancel which distinguishes the so-called 
‘* High Churches,” although it may with some 
men <M _ origip - a belie that the chancel 
is peculiarly blessed by s is, we 
fear, too often but another mcnne ak ieeaiie 
the line between the “‘priest ” and the " 
The silken cords now used are not of 
love to draw men unto Christ, but the 
material ones necessary to prevent them from 
entering into the place of honour reserv 
for the priest. hese men are certainly 
consistent in the application of their pro- 
fessed principles, but so were their 

cessors who established the Inquisition for 
the good of the souls of heretics, For- 











tunately, however, for the world, priesicraft 
has lost more than half its terrors, and we 
can afford to smile at its pretensions, and to 
treat its vagaries as crotchets of the brain, 
which will be soon removed by the exercise 
of that spirit of free inquiry which has taken 
poe | root on English soil, and which has 
already borne fruit. No one deserves more 
credit for the endeavours he has made to free 
the mind from the shackles of religious pre- 
judice and error than the author of the book 

ore us ; and we cordially recommend it as 
an antidote to the teaching of the extreme 
sections of the Christian Church in England, 
with whom’ gloom on the one hand, and 
superstition on the other, are considered 
essential to the Christian life. 








FELIX HOLT. 


Feliz Holt the Radical: A Story of English 
Provincial Life. 3 Vols. By George Eliot. 
(Blackwoods. ) 


A aaen work from the author of 

‘** Adam Bede” cannot fail to excite the 
literary public. The force and power of de- 
lineation, manifested, too, on the right side, 
in the embodiment of noble sentiments in a 
lifelike character, draws after it a world 
which, after all that may be said against its 
love of the garbage called sensation writing 
thrown to it, has yet the good taste to 
oe such works as really reflect its 

ealthiest sentiments. Beside this, there is 
so apparent the wish to write not for mere 
pelf or love of praise, that our attention is 
readily granted to a writer whose motives are 
as pure as her talents are undeniable. ‘‘ Adam 
Bede” and ‘ Felix Holt” are like statues of 
the best period in the skill with which they 
are made to breathe with the life of an ideal 
humanity. We cannot expect to meet with 
such models of self-denial and patterns of 
the religion of common sense anywhere 
except in books ; let us be thankful that there 
are authors capable of displaying the beauty 
of goodness arrayed in the garments of 
His! beng existence. There are works written 
for their time, and these often obtain their re- 
ward ; but there are other creations of the 
intellect which are carefully and painfully, 
and, above all, honestly studied, which win, 
as they deserve, something more than an 
ephemeral repute. There is only one point 
on which we are inclined to quarrel with 
*¢ Felix Holt,” so much goodness of heart is 
elicited even amidst the follies and sins of 
the men and women represented, so much ten- 
derness is shown in the discrimination of evil 
acts from evil principles, that we are led, as 
we ought, to regret the misery of ill-doing. 

e cannot, however, admire the very dis- 
agreeable as well as terrible incident of the 
sin committed by one of the principal 
characters ; nor 


indeed, can we see why the 
beauty of a work should be so marred with- 
out absolute necessity. We refer to the 


adultery of Mrs. Transome with Jermyn, 
the manager of the estates belonging to her 
husband, and the unnatural use made of 
this fact by Jermyn himself in averting Harold 
Transome’s determination to prosecute him 
for embezzlement. Jermyn is made to state 
in a public room when driven to desperation 
that he is Harold’s father. We ¢annot get 
rid of the unpleasant impression left on our 
minds, and it also makes Esther’s refusal of 
her birthright still more quixotic. 

Felix Holt” opens with an introduc- 
tion which in a masterly way sets before 
us life in England five-and-thirty years 
~ ad So able are the generalizations made 

t men and manners of that period that 
we almost to come to the actual 
commencement of the tale. The story 
itself is built upon a curious law case. 
A former Mr. Transome had entailed 
his real property on his direct heirs, and 
failing these on a family named Bycliffe. 
One of the Transomes with the 
interest of his family to the So 


long as any member of the Transomes’ family 
remained in existence, none of the Bycliffes 
‘could have any claim, their right had not 
accrued, The title of the Durfry Transomes 
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holds good under the base fee created by 


the Transome who bartered away his 
property ; but this base fee expires in 
the novel, and Esther Bycliffe, the heroine, 
becomes the rightful heiress, but refuses to 
claim the estate, preferring to marry Felix 
Holt. The story opens with Mrs. Tran- 
some, who, early in the book, it is hinted, 
has committed some great sin, and is there- 
fore wretched ; her husband is an imbecile ; 
her eldest son, a graceless profligate, just 
dead ; and she herself is waiting for the 
return of her darling second son, who is to 
requite her with his affection for her long 
years of suffering. Harold arrives, but the 
mother at once perceives that there will never 
be this gratification of her sole hope of happi- 
ness. After fifteen years of separation the 
son comes back to her as a stranger. An 
extract will afford the best aid to the right 
comprehension of Mrs. Transome’s charac- 
ter: ‘* The mother’s early raptures had lasted 
but a short time, and even while they lasted 
there had grown up in the midst of them a 
hungry desire like a black poisonous plant 
feeding in the sunlight ; the desire that her 
first, rickety, ugly, imbecile child should die, 
and leave room for her darling, of whom she 
could be proud—such desires make life a 
hideous lottery,” &c. Again, ‘‘ Her life had 
been like a spoiled, shabby pleasure-day.” 
Harold Transome returns, having lost his 
wife in Turkey, with one child. He proposes 
to contest the county as a Radical, as well as 
to look after the estate, which is much 
encumbered, under the management of 
Jermyn. Treby Magna is the scene, where 
others of the dramatis persone are brought 
before us. This country town, once entirely 
rural, had ** passed from being simply a 
respectable market town, and took on the 
more complex life brought by mines and 
manufactures.” The Reform Bill had drawn 
the feeling of the townsmen toward one 
another. Dissent had mga political as well 
as nonconformable ; here, again, there is 
much witty sarcastic description. Mr. 
Matthew Jermyn, as agent for Harold Tran- 
some, is on affable terms with the Dissenting 
preacher and his flock, and the venerable 
town is placarded with ‘*‘handbills more or less 
complimentary and retrospective, conditions 
in this case essential to the ‘ where’ and the 
‘what’ without which, as the learned know, 
there can be no event whatever.” ‘‘It was 
through these conditions Felix Holt, son of 
a quack doctor, made a considerable differ- 
ence in the life of Harold Transome.” 
Felix is a sterling character, who makes his 
mother give up the quack medicines as dis- 
honest, and supports her by his own exer- 
tions in watch-repairing and school-keeping. 
He prefers to be poor to avoid the tempta- 
tions of life. Mrs. Holt, the mother of 
Felix, goes for counsel to Mr. Lyon, the 
Baptist minister, about her son’s contumac 

with regard to the Holt’s elixir. The sketc 

of the minister is charming ; but he appears 
to us to be drawn more on the model of the 
old Puritan divine of the Restoration period, 
both in language and thought, than on that 
of the man of the present day. Felix Holt 
calls on Mr. Lyon, the Dissenting minister, 
and makes uaintance with Esther Lyon, 
supposed daughter of Mr. Lyon. Mr. Lyon 
had relieved a French lady in distress, with 
a little girl, and having fallen in love with 


the lady, who was a widow, ultimately marries . 


her, and on her death brings up her 
daughter as his own child. Esther is very 
refined and delicate in all her tastes, and 
gets a good deal bullied by Felix Holt, 
who, in a ~—— way, tells her that she 
is frivolous. elix has been educated 
at Glasgow. We will let him describe him- 
self : ** I shall keep my mother as well, nay 
better, than she has kept herself. She has 
always been frugal. With my watch and clock 
cleaning, and teaching one or two little chaps 
that I’ve got to come to me, I can earn 
enough. s for me, I can live on bran 
i ; I have the stomach of a rhino- 


ceros.” in, **O yes, your and 
scented men of the people, I won’t be one of 
them.” He answers to the question put by 
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Mr. Lyon, * You have a strong interest in 
the great political movements of the times?” 
**T should think so. I despise every man 
who has not, or, having it, does not try to 
rouse it in other men.” Felix’s mission is 
not to make capital out of reform for himself, 
but as a man of education to raise the people 
to see their real interests ; not to barter their 
freedom for a cry, but to show them the 
nobleness of honest independent labour, as 
opposed to the mean shifts and disreputable 
expedients of these who haste to get rich. 
Mr. Lyon is pleased with Felix, but his 
daughter Esther thinks him coarse and 
rude, which he certainly is, and however 
noble in a book, likely to be very bumptious 
and disagreeable in real life. Treby Manor, 
the residence of Sir Maximus Debarry, and 
the life under the roof of one of the great 
landed proprietors, is wonderfully graphic : 
** Treby Mince, measured from the front 
saloon to the remotest shed, was as large as 
a moderate-sized village, and there were 
certainly more lights burning in it every 
evening ; more wine, spirits, and ale 
drunk ; more waste and folly, than 
could be found in some large villages. 
There was fast revelry in the steward’s room, 
and slow revelry in the Scotch bailiff’s room ; 
short whist, costume, and flirtation in the 
housekeeper’s room; and the same at a 
lower price in the servants’ hall; a select 
Olympian feast in the private apartments of 
the cook, who wasa much grander person 
than her ladyship, and wore gold and 
jewellery to a vast amount of suet; a 
gambling group in the stables; and the coach- 
man, perhaps the most innocent member of 
the establishment, tippling in majestic soli- 
tude by a fire in the harness-room.” The 
description of the company at the steward’s 
room is not only exceedingly clever, but 
carries on the purpose of the author. We 
must, however, resume the current of the 
story. Felix and Esther become secretly 
attached ; he because of her beauty and the 
goodness he discovers beneath the fine lady 
surface, she with a woman’s love for the true 
and faithful in spite of the rude exterior. 
Felix, in trying to instil his lessons of 
morality into the miners, whom he seeks 
out in their haunts at the public - houses, 
overhears an address by one John- 
son, agent of Harold Transome, to the 
navvies, stimulating them to take an 
active part in the election. Felix, seeing 
the dishonesty of this electioneering move, 
and its issue in demoralizing instead of 
raising the people—which latter is his own 
mission—has an interview with Harold, and 
gets him to order his agents to discontinue 
the practice. At the election the mob are 
about to injure an obnoxious individual 
named Spratt, and Felix Holt finds 
that to put himself at the head of the 
mob is the only means of saving Spratt’s life. 
He of course gets involved in the struggle, 
when the soldiers arrive to quell the riot, and 
is, moreover, committed to prison on a charge 
of manslaughter. Harold loses his election, 
and is informed of the true state of the 
tenure of the Transomes’ estate by Jermyn’s 
agent, and by a valet to Mr. Debarry, who 
endeavours to sella secret he possesses. The 
secret is that the last of the Transomes 
having been killed in the riot, the title of 
Harold’s father to the estate has come to an 
end, and Esther Bycliffe, who is the daugh- 
ter of Bycliffe and the French lady after- 
wards married to Mr. Lyon, their Dissenting 
teacher, is the true heir. Harold and his 
mother call on Esther and tell her of her 
claim, and invite her to live with them, 
hoping to compromise the matter by a 
marriage between Harold and Esther. 
Esther pays the visit, and is much pleased 
with the Transomes, Harold having, at her 
ba not only appeared as witness in 
Felix Holt’s favour, but also assisted in 
getting him a on after his conviction. 
n the end, Esther gives up her claim to the 
property in order to marry Holt, who will 
not consent to accept wealth even with her. 
This is certainly the novel of the day, 
written with a purpose—that of doing giek 
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The uaintance with different phases of 
out life, and the power of analyzing 
feeling and the working of the mind, are 
alike wonderful. One sentence at the close 
of the novel may be fairly taken as the 
theme on which the author has built the tale: 
‘* It’s wonderful how things go through you 
ou don’t know how. I feel somehow as if 
believed more in everything that’s good.” 
We have said nothing as yet of the style, but 
we have noticed one or more passages, as 
tical in the language as they are deep in 
their insight into that wonderfully complex 
arrangement called human life : *‘ For there 
is seldom any wrong-doing which does not 
carry along with it some downfall of blindly 
climbing hopes, some hard entail of suffer- 
ing, some quickly-satiated desire that sur- 
vives with the life-in-death of old paralytic 
vice to see itself cursed by its woeful 
progeny, some tragic mark of kinship in the 
one brief life to the far-stretching life that 
went before and to the life that is to come 
after, such as has raised the pity and terror 
of men ever since they began to discern 
between will and destiny. But these things 
are often unknown to the world, for there is 
much pain that is quite noiseless ;” or, take 
another specimen : ‘* Quick souls have their 
intensest life in the first anticipatory sketch 
of what may or will be, and the pursuit of 
their their wish is the pursuit of that 
isiac vision which only impelled them, 

and is left farther and farther behind, 
vanishing for ever even out of hope in the 
moment which is called success.” The 
description of Transome Court in the opening 
of the book, with ‘‘ the rabbit nibbling a leaf 
that was to its liking in the middle of a 
grassy space with an air that seemed quite 
impudent in so timid a creature,” is like a 
picture of Sir Edwin’s. It is difficult 
to point out the nicety of the delinea- 
tions of character, the delicate touches of 
humour or feeling, which at once give 
the identity and attract our interest to 
the persons; for, indeed, there are these 
strokes of finish apparent in almost all 
those who are introduced to us in 
the book. To those who may complain 
that so noble a character as Felix Holt 
ought to be portrayed with more distinctive 
religious views, there is this answer given in 
the feelings of Mr. Lyon towards the young 
man: ‘* Notwithstanding his conscientious- 
ness, and a certain originality in his own 
mental disposition, he was too little used 
to high principle quite dissociated from 
sectarian phraseology to be as immediately 
in sympat y with it as he would otherwise 
have been.” But we quite agree with the 
author that lay teachers may do a greater 
work with the world by avoiding over- 
preaching. There are some well-disposed 
persons who are never satisfied unless not 
only the truth and nothing but the truth, 
but the whole truth, however unpalatable, 
be thrust down people’s throats. A well- 
rs gee novelist does far better in fol- 
owing his own instinct in what is the 
amount to be given of moral instruction. 
Esther Bycliffe, with her sensitive, poetic 





temperament, but, nevertheless, with a 
sterling heart and good sense, is one of the 
most loveable female characters ever ex- 


hibited in a work of fiction. We prefer 
her much to the hero himself, who, though 
of the same stamp, seems hardly so perfect 
a character as his prototype, Adam Bede. 








A Practical Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, 
M.A., and C. M. Friedlinder, M.D., Ph.D. 
(Longmans.)— The compilers of this dic- 
tionary claim for it five improvements, 1, 
new words in eral use not to be found in 
other dictionaries; 2, compound words not 
translated literally ; 3, prepositions annexed 
to verbs and adinctiven where necessary ; 
4, meanings of words separated by figures, and 
directions distinguishing their various accepta- 
tions ; 5, idiomatic expressions, with their _— 
equivalents in each In the 
ment of new words the itions seem to be 
mostly of technical terms, to help readers of 
scientific books. For their entrochite, 





epispastic, koliturmolin(schor]), and other strange 
creations besprinkle the th more 
general modernisms are not neglected. But the 
specialty of the book is the giving of each 
meaning of an equivocal English word before its 
German equivalent. Thus under file you have 
1 (thread) Faden m. 2 (wire) Draht m. 3 
(of papers) Angereihte n. 4 (list) Lite /. 
5 (mil) Reihe f. Glied m. 6 (for letters) 
Actenschnur f. 7 (tool) Feile f. We do 
not answer for it that the German reihe (row 
or rank) answers to our military file of two men, 
front and rear rank, but the gain of having 
the different meanings put before the German 
renderings is immense. All the equivocal words 
have not all their meanings stated ; for instance, 
entrée is both a made dish and a power of 
entering (into society, &c.), but the double 
meaning is not alluded to. .Similarly suicide is 
a self-killing and a self-killer, but yet has only 
one equivalent—selbstmord. On turning to 
selbst, however, the wanti selbstmirder is 
found. Little deficiencies like these will, of 
course, occur in every dictionary, but the few 
we have discovered in the present one give us a 
high opinion of its completeness and accuracy ; 
and the plan of abridgment adopted in it renders 
it handier and cheaper than any other we know 
of like contents. Of the policy of admitting so 
many of Webster’s scientific words, though, we 
are not persuaded, and believe that most school- 
boys and general readers would consider they 
had a right to a translation of bosh, which they 
will not find, rather than of bracteate, which they 
will ; and would have preferred the absent ren- 
dering of crinoline tothe present ones of crinoidea, 
cristate, cryptogamia, &c., &., &. Might not 
stunner, too, have been given as well as stunning; 
a brick, wax, &c., as well as muff and swipes? 
We plead for a few more familiar words and 
little more slang in the next edition, and will 
willingly give up some of the awful and little 
used scientific terms in the present volume for 
them. 

A Treasury of Thought from Shakespeare, the 
Choice Sayings of his Principal Characters 
Analytically and Alphabetically Arranged. 
(Griffin & Co.)—We are all familiar with Dodd- 
ridge’s ‘* Beauties of Shakespeare,” but as far as 
elegance of typography and paper and binding 
go these beauties are far superior to the ordinary 
editions of Doddridge it has been our lot to see. 
If Shakespeare cannot be amended, on the other 
hand he cannot be spoilt. The things of 
good authors may be better still in their 
natural place, but even detached they always 
remain good. This is an age of hasty reading. 
Students of Shak will complain of pro- 
fanation, but it is not all who can bestow much 
time even upon the best of books. For ourselves, 
though we don’t like either abstracts or extracts, 
we know there are many whose taste and voca- 
bulary may be improved by both. For such 
this ‘‘ Treasury” would make a very handsome 
present. Should wer! ever be induced to go to 
the ere they would scarce find its 
wealth diminished, though the gems they already 
knew would shine with additional splendour 
when restored to their original setting. 


Modern Peach Pruner. By the Rev. T. Col- 
lings Bréhaut. To which is added, Notes on 
Variation from Seed. 4 Thomas _ Rivers. 
(Journal of Horticulture.)—This practical manual 
enters fully into the merits of judicious pruning. 
The —— of many working gardeners, who 
consider the whole art of pruning to consist in 
cutting away shoots and branches, causes con- 
siderable disappointment in the crop of wall- 
fruit. Those who will study Mr. Bréhaut’s closer 
style of as of the shoots with little or no 
shortening in of the branches, will congratulate 
themselves upon most beneficial results. 


A Table of Irregular Greek Verbs. Classi- 
fied According to the Arrangements of Cur- 
tius’ Greek Grammar. By I. M. Marshall, 
M.A., Fellow and late r of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford ; One of the Masters 
in Clifton Fora (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. 
Marshall’s classification of Greek verbs has been 
made upon an admirable principle; if the 
merit of its introduction is not entirely due to 
him, he at least deserves praise for having, by 
his excellent card, im to it a form so 
thoroughly practical and useful. He has been 
wise on a selection which, while it is 
quite 











cient to meet all the emergencies of 
schoolboy reading, cannot be said to over-burden 
the schoolboy mind. We heartily recommend 
it to all powered res wont that the 
“younger stu ” for whom it is intended, 
will be i assisted in forming clearer 
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notions as to the origin and formation of 
irregular Greek verbs, they may have pre- 
viously had. 

My Guitar. By Edward Tracy Turnerelli. 


. > » 
pathos of its descriptions not a 
little of the sketches of Washi 


Irving. 
There is something melancholy in looking at any 
old instrument which has been in al probability 
the solace of many mortals, more 


than that which has survived them, and which 
serves to bring them more vividly before us. 
The account of how the guitar was got by the 
author was first related at Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight, in aid of a soup kitchen, since which 
time the profits have been distributed in alle- 
viating the sufferi of persons in a superior 
walk of life. During a tour in Ireland, the 
writer stayed in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, 
and in an old house which had attracted his 
curiosity, discovers the guitar. Hearing that 
the old couple who inhabited the dwelling had 
formerly taken in lodgers, among whom was & 


sick gentleman, the owner of the guitar, who 
had died in the house, the author determined 
to hire rooms there for himself. The first night 


that he sleeps there he beholds the ghost of the 
gentleman, who plays a melancholy tune on the 
guitar. Next day he discovers that the last 
owner had died with the instrument clasped in 
his hands. On further inquiry, a few letters are 
discovered, which disclose the fact that disap- 
pointment in love had caused the death of a lady 
who had been been compelled by her relatives to 
give up her lover, and who indites him a sad 
peewee leaving him her guitar asa last gift, 
——o .~ too coe bapa in be hands after ao 
ut of these slight materials a very in i 
little book Ag te There is a weird-like 
power about the story, which irresistibly attracts 
us, and moves our sympathies with the mis- 
fortunes of persons in a rank of society where 
privations are often borne uncomplainingly, but 
which are all the sharper in that they a not 
only the bodies but the feelings of the sufferers, 
rendered more acute by sensibility and gentle 
nurture. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides 
in the Possession of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Compiled by Robert Lemon, Esq., 
F.S.A.—Mr. Lemon has benefited all historical 
students by his most useful compilation. The 
Library of the Society of pe ee yee contains 
by far the most important collection of these 
waifs of letters, now in existence except that in 
the British Museum. In some important 
it surpasses even the National collection. The 
Antiquaries’ collection is especially rich in 
sixteenth century placards. Among them is a 
notice of an indulgence granted to all 
who may contribute to the service of in 
Saint George’s Church, Southwark by “giving 
ony boke belle or lyght or any other churchly 





ornamentes.” These notices of indulgence are 
of the highest d of rarity, though they were 
doubtlegs printed in great profusion, and stuck 


on dead walls as advertisements of less harmful 
indulgences are now. The book is illustrated 
by several facsimiles. One especially interesting 
cut represents a body for the grave. 
It was evidently never intended to be putin a 
coffin, but is enfolded in a pang sheet, the ends, 
which project far beyond the and feet, are 
tied tig: tly with string in the manner we now 
tie sacks of grain. Although the collection is 
very rich in early documents, it contains much 
of modern date, and is being added to daily in 
each department. ents of this kind 
perish daily. It is much to be wished that 
persons who have these loose sheets in their 

ion, and who do not value them, would 
Supostd thee in the Society of Antiquaries’ col- 





lection. 


Summer Rambles, &c. By Leo H. Grindon, 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—-When we remember 
the wonderful charm nature has for those who 
y their avocations in life to 


mechanic. It is ge. y amongst such a 
of people that the greatest devotion to 
country and its treasures is found. 

the most eager botanists revelling in some 
discovered plant, or as entomologists pursue 
their game with all the zest of chi ; if we 
are tem sometimes to smile at their excite- 


ment, let us not forget that it is this which 
causes them to reap such advan for their 
worn-out bodies minds, and with the scenes 


restores something of the innocence of childhood. 
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has not some such picture of green 
babbling streams come before the 
eye and ch the over-taxed energies 
man of letters in the metropolis; how 
anxious has it made him to get away, if only for 
aren poate, 8° the country, where he may throw 
himself on grass and drink in nature’s uni- 
versal medicine for body and spirit—her fresh 
air. ‘Summer Rambles” interweaves with de- 
scriptions of old houses, and habitats of curious 
flowers, many old customs connected with rocks 
and fountain-heads, which carry us back for 
several erations, and unite the bustling 
everyday life of England present with the old, 
time-honoured, poetic England of the past. We 
heartily recommend the book as tending to kee 
up that feeling for our own land of brooks an 
woods, which unites us as one people, while 
permis ics and class animosities are doing their best 
weaken and dissolve these common ties. 


How often 
and 
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TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSI- 
aac aed OF MAN, 
hysiological Anatomy and Physiology o 
Man. "By Robert B. Todd, Willian. Dovel, 
and Lionel 8S. Beale. New Edition by the 
last-named Author. (Longmans. ) 
(Part I.] 
WORK which, like the present, has for 
many zee enjoyed a standard reputa- 
tion, scarcely needs much criticism. Yet the 
nature of the text-books of physiology which 
are in vogue in our schools has so great an 
influence on popular thought, that we must 
call attention to the way in which the latest 
discoveries in biological science are applied to 
anthropotomy by Dr. 8S. Lionel Beale. The 
hearers of the celebrated oral discussion, 
which took place last year in the Physio- 
logical Section of the British Association, 
between Professors Beale and Bennett, when 
the former took the positive and the latter 
the metaphysical side of the argument, will 
feel a pleasure in perusing the present work, 
which cannot be shared by the student who 
merely reads the work as a “rib.” The 
first question to be solved in all biological 
works, is what definition does the writer 
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give of ‘* Life.” We have here given not 
merely an accurate retrospect of the chief 
definitions which have been given before the 
time of Dr. Beale, but also his own defini- 
tion. Whether greater mercy will be shown 
to him by subsequent writers than he has 
himself shown to his predecessors we can 
scarcely imagine. The labours of previous 
writers are thus disposed of :— 


It is to be regretted that many who have re- 
cently written upon the subject of life have not 
expressed themselves clearly. Not unfrequently 
assertions are met with which are incompatible 
with one another, and even in the writings of 
the best modern thinkers there is much that is 
obscure and indefinite. Almost every writer 
seems to avoid stating in what points the 
simplest living thingsresemble, and in what they 
differ from, imorganic matter, and instead of 
discussing in the first place the nature and 
causes of the phenomena occurring in a mass of 
the simplest living matter, and then proceeding 
to the consideration of those observed in more 
complex organisms, the latter are almost ex- 
clusively referred to. Very different classes of 

henomena are often included under the same 
ead, and futile attempts made to account for 
opposite and antagonistic actions by the same 
hypothesis. 

His own definition is as follows :— 

Within every living organism, and within 
every elementary part or cell, are ceaseless 
motion and change. The absorption of new 
lifeless material, its conversion into living 
matter, the removal of that which has ceased to 
live, comprise a continual succession of actions 
in which organization and disorganization—life 
and death—are unceasing. But in these actions 
are comprised phenomena of two distinct classes, 
different in their very nature—physical pheno- 
mena, which also occur in the external world ; 
and phenomena truly vital, the nature of which 
is not to be so explained. The spontaneity of the 
actions of the living structure, its self-formation 
and its power of multiplication, distinguish the 
simplest organism from the most perfect 
mechanism of human construction. .. . 


Certain physical conditions interfere with the 
manifestion of this power. The action of air, 
and various external circumstances, cause 
death. In fact, it would seem that inanimate 
matter, to become living, must come into contact 
with that which lives, only in exceedingly 
minute portions at a time. If much lifeless 
matter comes into contact with living matter, 
the latter dies. Death is simply the cessation of 
the vital changes, and is due alone to the action 
of physical conditions. Physical forces in- 
variably cause death, but they cannot give rise to 
life. Ordinary force and life seem to be opposed. 


We are unable to distinguish the essential 
difference between the above definition and 
that given by Béclard, who said ‘Life is 
organization inaction.” But the last-quoted 
passage appears to us to involve a logical 
flaw. It is a circular argument. In other 
words, it may be more briefly summarized, 
‘*Life consists in possessing the power of 
living.” What is this but the dictum of 
Moliere’s physician repeated, ‘* L’opium en- 
dormit, parce quwil a une vertu soporifique.” 
Yet Dr. Beale is not usually of a cloudy 
nature. Although he talks profusely in 
many peas es of a vital power, he is com- 
pelled himself to admit— 

From a very early period in the history of 
natural science, there hed been a tendency to 
ascribe these effects to an imaginary principle, 
or Entity, possessing powers and properties 
which (however men may try to impress them- 
selves with a contrary notion) would entitle it 
to rank as an intelligent agent. It is true, that, 
according to most of the advoeates of this doc- 
trine, this power is supposed to be superintended 
and controlled by the Deity himself, and, by 
this peegeenet they have screened themselves 

ainst the accusation of attributing to a creature 
the powers of the Creator. 

A little examination of this doctrine will show 
that it has no pretensions to the title of a theory. 


Why, under these circumstances, we should 
continue to embarrass the student with the - 
constant reference to metaphysical *‘ forces ” 
and ‘‘ entities,” which have no real existence 
in nature, we do not know. Either “ vital 
power” has a meaning, and is a definite 
entity, or it is nought; till its meaning is 
fixed, or till it is expunged from our voca- 
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bulary, we consider it useless to burden the 
student with a terminology which may be 
effete, and is certainly unintelligible. 

The student who takes up a recently-pub- 
lished work on physiology, naturally feels 
considerable interest as regards the synthesis 
of inorganic and organic substances. So 
much has recently been effected in this direc- 
tion, that few even well-informed physi- 
ologists are precisely acquainted with the 
present state of science. Dr. Beale, how- 
ever, thus summarises the state of our 
knowledge :— 


Of late years a vast number of those sub- 
stances which result from the action of oxygen 
upon compounds formed in animal and vegetable 
organisms have been made in the laboratory from 
inorganic matter. The formation of urea, a 
secondary organic compound, has been effected by 
Wohler from the cyanate of ammonia, by de- 
priving it of a little ammonia through the action 
of heat. And it must be admitted, as no un- 
important step in the synthesis of organic com- 
pounds, that nitrogen gas has been found to 
‘unite with charcoal, under the influence of car- 
bonate of potassa at a red heat. The cyanide of 
potassium, which is thus formed, yields 
ammonia, when decomposed by water ; so that 
cyanogen, and through cyanogen, ammonia, can 
be primarily derived from their ctive ele- 
ments contained in the inorganic world. Allan- 
toin, an analogous compound to urea, formic, 
oxalic, glycolic, lactic, butyric, leucic, oleic, and 
a number of other organic acids, have likewise 
been artificially produced. No compound allied 
to albumen has yet been prepared artificially, 
but many substances bearing to it much the 
same relation as urea, have been produced. 


With these facts before us, it appears that 
the candid observer ought to be very cautious 
not dogmatically to affirm ‘* here the 
physical, here the vital forces terminate.” 

e ought to remember that physiology 
stands on a shifting ground, and is built on 
an uncertain foundation. Any generalisa- 
tion now made may be overturned in a few 
months’ time, and we confess that we have 
little appetite in 1866 for physiological 
controversy. 

Every student must, of course, peruse this 
work, which, on the whole, is one of the 
most exact biological compendia of the 
present day. 








Notes on Health. By W. H. Pearse, M.D. 
Edinburgh, of the Government Emigration 
Service. (Churchill & Sons.)—Br. Pearse’s work 
should be read by every intending emigrant. 
Were his ideas more fully carried out, we should 
hear much less often of the fearful ravages made 
by fever, &c., in emigrant ships. Conducted as 
some of such ships are at present, the wonder 
is not so much at the large mortality, as that 
any reach their destination alive. Packed like 
eles of cotton, fed upon unwholesome, and 
often scanty, diet, with water full of poison 
germs, and frequently animal life, the poor 
exiles are expected to exist some three months. 
Could a faithful history of some of these awful 
sea-passages be published, few tales of horror 
would equal their description. Much has to be 
done ere matters of this kind will be properly 
carried out. Dr. Pearse deserves snack credit 
for his judicious advice. 





Notes on Epidemics. By Dr. Anstie. (Jack- 
son & Co.)—The cover of this book informs us 
that its contents were written ‘“‘for the use of 
the public ;’ we much doubt its attaining this 
end. Whilst evidently the work of a physician 
who, from position, experience, and ability, is 
well qualified to act as a guide to the public at 
such a period as the present, the book abounds 
too much with scientific words, and lacks greatly 
that style which is actually necessary to obtain 
the attention of the general reader. To the 
workhouse doctor, to the district visitor, or to 
the London curate who is really anxious to ful- 
fil the true duties of his office, we heartily recom- 
mend it for careful perusal. Attention to its 


teachings would doubtless save many lives in our 
crowded districts. We sincerely wish it a wide 
circulation. 





The Common Nature of Epidemics. By South- 
wood Smith, M.D. Edited by T. Baker, of the 
Inner Temple, Rervtsberet-fow. (Triibner & 
Co.)\—We sin wish that this little work had 
& more attractive title ; it would then meet, as it 
well deserves, with a greater number of readers. 





The mere word “epidemic” is apt to frighten 
people, and a work on such a theme woud be 
deemed, to say the least, uninteresting. ied 
cians appear to have as little power over their 
writings as their to make them table 
to the public and at the same time Dr. 
Smith was, however, in his day fortunate, even 
in this respect. No one knew better than him- 
self the power possessed by the community at 
large to prevent the ingress and spread of those 
fearful ts that have on various occasions 
almost devastated our island ; and the intention 
of this book is to show us by what simple means 
we may each of us aid in their prevention. We 
commend it as a really interesting, useful book, 
and trust that its ‘“‘medical” name will not 
hinder its being freely read. 





The Principal Baths of France, Considered with 
Reference to their Remedial Efficacy in Chronic 
Disease. By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fourth Edition, 
Re-written, with Additions. (Churchills.)—The 
baths of France are becoming more and more 


appreciated by Englishmen every year; and 
when gaming shall have been fi y put an end 
the accommo- 


to at the German hve. * a oe 
dation of the Pyrenees will become probably 
still more out of proportion to the numbers of 
their visitors than it is now. Of this Dr. Lee 
says little. But with regard to invalids who 
make up their minds to spend at least three 
weeks in one place, and lay out their plans ac- 
cordingly, this is not of so much importance as 
to those who arrive late and tired to find it 
almost impossible to procure even a bed. His 
book is divided into two parts ; the first treat- 
ing of the baths of the Pyrenees ; the second of 
those of Central France. Amongst the second 
division the bath of Vichy holds the most con- 
spicuous place, and to this Dr. Lee has natu- 
rally allotted the greater part of his attention. 
He gives the latest theories from the observa. 
tions of M. Scoutetten and others as to the 
causes of the action of mineral waters. Alto- 

ether his little manual well deserves the good 
Sates of arriving at a fourth edition. His 
accounts of the treatment or ‘‘course”’ enjoined 
at the different establishments is clear. We 
should have liked to hear something more of 
the cures of wounds which we know to be 
effected at Baréges; and of those of nervous 
disorders for which the Eaux Chaudes are 
famous. But there is enough set down, per- 
haps, for guidance. ..The advice of the resident 
physician is not only compulsory but always 
necessary. No one with Dr. Lee in his hand is 
likely to make a journey to the wrong place; 
local experience and obedience to its injunctions 


must do the rest. 





Improvements in Apparatus employed in the 
Manufacture of Gas. By George Anderson, 
Gas Engineer. (London: Buckhill and Bate- 
man).—This pamphlet concerns the directors 
and engineers of gas companies, and, from its 
clear and simple language, aided as it is bya 
series of diagrams, there can be no risk of the 
reader misinterpreting the meaning of the 
author. His improvements are of two kinds: 
one relating to safety, the other to economy, 
both in the erecting and ing on of 
works. No such fatal accident as that which 
occurred the other year at Nine Elms could by 
any possibility have taken place had ‘ Mr, 
Anderson’s Concentric, eat sy ws oe o — 5 
and many a small village mi ave the bene 
of gas i this pone am simple method of 
retort-building to be adopted. e conductors 
of large works, moreover, would do well to con- 
sult a treatise which speaks so plainly of ‘“ex- 
hausters,” ‘‘ purifiers,” and the like, and teaches 
them how closely such Mey are connected 
with paying dividends. Mr. Anderson appears 
to be an engineer of the widest practical expe- 
rience, and he has certainly p gam in the 
pamphlet before us, a piece of scientific exposi- 
tion which proves his lite powers to be on a 
par with the clear logic of his own speciality. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


C/ESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN, 
[No. L] 
To the Editor of Tae READER. 
Sir,—As the publication of the second volume 
of Napoleon’s ‘Life of Cesar” is likely to 
revive the 5 en J as to a pend g Ceesar’s 
landing in Britain, ropose or your 
pene. do some ned notes upon the leading 
questions involved in the inquiry ; and oe 
sent I address myself to the preliminary 
on what day the disembarkation 
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It is agreed on 

the latter end of August, and it is 

— plain that it was four days before the 
moon, which fell on the 

B.C. 55. 

But does the expression ‘* Post diem quartum, 
quam est in Britanniam ventum ... 
nocte accidit ut esset luna plena” (Bell. Gall. 
iv., 28, 29) mean the fourth day exclusive, or the 
fourth day inclusive, of the day of the full 
moon—viz., 30th A ? If the former, then 
the arrival of Cesar was on the 26th August ; if 
the latter, then it was on the 27th ay mtb 

I think it can be proved almost to den 
tion that *‘ post diem quartum” signifies the 
fourth day inclusive. 

See, in the first place, how the Romans em- 
ployed the corresponding phrase ‘‘ ante diem 
quartum ” in their almanacks: ‘‘ Ante diem 
quartum Kalendas Septemb.” was 29th August— 
so that 29th August and Ist September were 
both reckoned into the four days. 

That the Romans used ‘‘ post diem quartum ” 
in the same sense, is evident from the 
cited in ‘‘ Cesar’s Invasion” by Mr. Lewin 


(p. 26), from that master of pure Latinity and 
contemporary of Cxsar, M. T. Cicero: “* Neque 
te illo die, neque tero vidi. . . post diem 
tertium veni” (Cic. Philip. ii. 35). 


But a conclusive proof to the same effect may 
be found in the writings of Hirtius, who 
completed Crsar’s work, ‘* De Bello Oivili,” 
and added the books ‘‘ De Bello Alexand.,” 
“‘De Bello Afric.,” and ‘De Bello Hisp.,” 
which are. always bound up with the ‘‘Commen- 
taries,” and are commonly regarded as part of 
them. In the history of the African war we 
read as follows: ‘“* [Cesar] navem conscen- 
dit a. d. vi. Kal. Jan, [27th Dec.] et reliquas 
naves statim est consecutus. Ita vento certo 
celerique navigio vectus, diem quartum 
[viz., quam navem conscendit] cum | paucis 
navibus in gy omy Africe venit” (Bell. 
Afric. c. 3). As Cesar embarked a. d. iv. Kal. 
Jan.—that is, on 27th December, does post diem 
quartum mean that he reached Africa on the 
3lst December (in which case the fourth day 
would be reckoned inclusive of the day of em- 
barkation), or on the Ist January (in which case 
it would be reckoned exclusive) ? us pursue 
the narrative. Cssar on reaching Africa effects 
a landing, and summons Adrumetum to sur- 
render, but to no purpose. He then spends a 
night and a day before it. ‘* Postquam und 
nocte et die ad oppidum consumptd, “> : 
sum ullum a Considio dabatur,” &c. (Bell. c. 
c. 5). After this, Cesar gives up the attempt 
upon Adrumetum, and, setting forward on his 
march, is much worried by the enemy’s cavalry 
on the road, but eventually succeeds in i 
Ruspinum, and pitches his camp there on the 
lst of January. ‘‘Itaque eo die castra posuit 
ad oppidum Ruspinum Kalendis Januar.” (Bell. 
Afric. c. 6). 

Observe here the order of events :— 

27th December (a. d. vi. Kal. Jan.) Cesar sets 


sail. 
Mh December (post diem quartum) Cesar 

3lst December (nocte et die consumpta) is 
spent before Adrumetum. 

Ist January (Kalendis Januar.) Casar marches 
» Sen. ss the ‘ “ 

t is unquestionable that ‘‘ post diem quartum 

in this citation means the fourth day inclusive 
of the day of embarkation ; and if so, who can re- 
sist the conclusion that when Cesar ks of the 
full moon on the 30th August, B.C. 55, as having 
occurred ‘‘ post diem quartum, quam est in Britan- 
niam ventum,” he places his arrival on the 27th 
August—that is, on the fourth day inclusive of 
the day of disembarkation ? AMICUS. 

June 18, 1866. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 


PARIS, 

Tue Frencn Acapemy. — June 11. —M, 
Chevreul, on presenting the first volume of his 
‘* Histoire des Connaisances Chimigues,” gave 
an account of the plan and object of the work. 
His special mie: io Deere of the Sciences 
prised within Natural Philosophy arranged 
method, hatieg © dpuhin cequal bal Renan 
m a double 
and synthesia™ He lained at what 


the histo 
one that deals with the conereto is chemistry, 
and the other which deals with the abstract 











make up every species of that mineral or ic 
origin which, the term chemical is applied 
These attributes belong to three groups : t ag i 
sical, the chemical, and the organoleptical.” He 
then went went on to show how. the same prin- 
. ciples might be applied to other sciences as well 
as to chemistry. M. Chevreul concluded as 
follows :. ‘‘ Some persons having asked me if the 
method @ iort i , such as I con- 
ceive it, leads to materialism, I have thought 
that it was my duty, as partisan of that method, 
to show that it leads to an opposite conclusion. 
All my scientific labours, commencing, so to 
with this century, comprise a series of 
propositions of which no one is contrary to the 
others, and my ee pang resting upon them, I 
hope that my ers will not find any want of 
logic in my {conclusions.”—‘‘ On the Zones of 
Hailstorms in the Department of the Lower 
Rhine,” by M. uerel.—‘‘On the Reaction 
of the Sea on the Moon’s Movement,” by M. 
Allegret.—‘‘ On the Reproduction and Embryo- 
geny of Lice,” by M. Balbiani (No. II.).—‘‘ On 
the Structure of the Anthers in the Aroidex,” 
by M. Van Tieghem. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Mricroscoricat.— June 13.—The President 
announced the death of Dr. Greville, the 
learned author of many valuable papers on 
Diatoms, and stated that indisposition had 
prevented Mr. Beck from reading the paper 
announced. — Major Owen read his third 

*‘On the Surface Fauna of Mid-Ocean,” 
which he described the construction 
and use of the towing-nets he found best 
adapted to various circumstances and rates of 
sailing. The smallest and strongest he had made 

ight be towed with fair chance of success in a 

eor fromasteamer. He advised that all nets 

uld be kept clear of the side of the vessel by a 

‘ rigged out over the ship’s quarter, and that 
they should invariably be hauled on board by a 
second line made fast to a side of the mouth of 
the net, as by this means all strain on the line 
was avoided. The nets should be appropriate to 
the work required of them. Such as were to be 
used in calms or from boats might be made with 
very large openings, and. of light material. The 
bottoms, or receiving portions, of all such nets 
should be made of close calico, as that did not 
allow the smaller things, as Polycystina, to 
through its texture. The upper parts 

ight be of a coarser and more porous material. 

%, The outer coverings for nets to be used when 
the vessel was going fast through the water 
should be made of the thickest sail-cloth, laced 
up at the lower end ; this supported and pro- 
tected the filtering and weaker linings. e 
bottoms of the nets should be made open, and 
fastened with tape tied round them when in use. 
This would allow them to be thoroughly washed, 
by towing for a short time, and letting the 
water pass freely — them. This plan he 
had found useful also for removing their con- 
tents ; the whole did not then require turning 
inside out. A second net, that would allow 
only small thi to pass through it, should be 
attached likewise to the same mouth, and 
allowed to penetrate the other for a few feet. 
This would collect such material ahd objects as it 
would be unadvisable to mix up with the finer 

i eon Owen mentioned that he had 
ymbic family of the Foraminifera 

t on the surface of all the seas he had 
examined for them. He had not himself worked 
the seas near England, but as Dr. Wallich had 
Del the Pn peat ro = a Atlantic Sea- 
t t of his -sea —— 

showed some 75 to 98 + cant. of these sh as 
constituting the bed of some parts of the North 
Atlantic, as far north as Iceland, he (Major 
Owen) felt sure that gen i igerina— 
which he mentions would be found on the surface 
of our own 


panying them, as Celymbite, the family of 
swimmers rer are ever found by him a the 
surface, includes and is composed at present of 
these two genera. Polycystine, Acanthome- 
trinee, Thalassicolline, and many other interesti 


aes i Po nya teawe ll genom 
a sufficien 
‘ain. He Be e, and with proper 


his paper by proposing an 
object for since spectro- 
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light given out by those creatures whose bril- 
liancy makes the sea itself appear luminous. He 
also wished that the experiments should be 
extended to the other sources of phosphorescent 
ne heated fluor spar, &c. ; that the 
of the Lantern and Fire-flies should be taken, and 
communicated to the Society, by such as reside 
in or visit regions where such objects of interest 
might be obtained. He regretted that no 
spectroscope had accompanied him in his last 
voyage, and that he was unable to inaugurate 
this subject by showing them drawings of the 
ra of the luminous Crustaceans from the 
dian Ocean that he had the pleasure to present 
to the Society. 


~~ 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL, — June 19. — Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—The following new mem- 
bers were elected : Mr. Thomas Tylor Meadows, 
Mr. Alfred Robert Thompson, Mr. Emil Arnold 
Praeger. Mr. James Perrin was elected a Local 
Secretary for Pietermaritzburg, Natal. — The 
following papers were read: ‘‘ Observations on 
the Influences of Peat in Destroying the Human 
Body, as shown by the Discovery of Human 
Remains buried in Peat in the Zetland Islands,’’ 
by Dr. James Hunt. During the late explo- 
rations in Zetland, undertaken for the Anthro- 
pological Society, Dr. Hunt discovered a series 
of wooden coffins in the neighbourhood of a 
tumulus, which coffins were buried in the peat. 
One of these coffins was covered by two stones, 
which bore certain markings, twelve inches of peat, 
however, intervening between the coffin and the 
stone. In the majority of these coffins all traces 
of the skeletons buried therein had entirely dis- 
appeared ; from one, however, was obtained 
a human finger-nail, and from another a skeleton 
of | size, the integuments of which were pre- 
served, and the bones impregnated with a 
black peaty substance. In this coffin was found 
a liquid having the odour of tannin. Dr. Hunt 
gave an account of the facts which had been 
previously published regarding the preservation 
or destruction of human remains by peat, at the 
same time that he declined to _ theorise 
respecting the conditions which had led to the 
destruction of many skeletons, and the preser- 
vation of the one he then  exhibited.— 
**On the Interpretation of some Inscriptions on 
Stones recently Discovered in the Island of 
Bressay, Zetland.” By the Same. The stones 
mentioned in the above paper were described by 
Dr. Hunt. The markings thereon were con- 
sidered by Dr. Charlton, of Newcastle, to be, 
one a compound rune, spelling the letters TN YR, 
the other an Ogham letter B. Principal Bar- 
clay, of the University of Glasgow, considered 
them combined runes, each spelling the word 
Teit or Tait. Professor Stephens, of Copen- 
hagen, considered them not to be runes, but 
**Runic bo-marks,” monograms, or masons’ 
marks, one of the characters possibly represent- 
ing an anchor. Dr. George Moore, of Hastings, 
considered them monograms formed of Runic 
characters united, the signification being in each 
case Danr or Dany. Dr. Pruner-Bey, of Paris, 
interpreting them as Pheenician, read one of 
them as siz (town) or sous (horse). Dr. R. 8. 
Charnock considered one to spell Dad or Tat, 
and the other Dadda or Tatta. The specimens 
will be deposited-in the Museum of Scottish 
Antiquaries.—-‘‘ On the Resemblance of Inscrip- 
tions found on Ancient British Rocks with those 
of Central America.” By Dr. Berthold See- 
mann. Referring to the discoveries which had 
been made in Northumberland and on the 
Eastern borders, and which had been described 
by Mr. George Tate in his work on the subject, 
and after giving an abstract of Mr. Tate’s 
views, the author pointed out that thousands of 
miles away, in a remote corner of tropical 
America, we find the concentric rings, and 
several others of the most typical characters 
engraved on the British rocks. These he had 
himself discovered, and had more than once de- 
scribed. He considered them to resemble Mr. 
Tate’s specimens so closely, that when the plates 
of that gentleman’s work were first shown to 


him, and he was quite ignorant to what country 
they related, he fully believed them to repre- 
sent Vi inscriptions. He gave five 


examples of Veraguas markings, each of which 
he csaulieved resembled a corresponding figure 
in the British inscriptions. Both were incised 
on large stones, the surface of which has not 
ars undergone any smoothing process. 

Seams who were found in the district, 
probably the Dorachos or Dorazques, had also 
made considerable he in sculpturing 
columns, and ing on them raised characters. 
But as these required far more artistic skill than 


incised characters, and denoted a higher degree of 
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civilization, Dr, Seemann considered that the in- 
cised characters were by a different, less civi- 
lized, and more ancient race than those who 
sculptured the characters in relief. After de- 
scri ing the famous piedra pintal, near the 
town of David, the author concluded by point 
ing out that could identity be established be- 
tween the rocks of Britain and Veraguas, the 
legitimate speculation might be indulged in, that 
in prehistoric times connexion existed between 
Europe and America, when the Island of At- 
lantis—-in the -hands of modern science no 
longer a myth—intimately connected both.— 
‘*On the History of Ancient Slavery.” By Mr. 
John Bower. (Communicated by Mr. W. Bol- 
laert.) In a paper of great length, the author 
described the circumstances under which slavery 
was practised among nations of antiquity—under 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman polity. He gave 
copious extracts from ancient authors, and 
entered into detail respecting the legal rights 
of slaves and masters, the clothing, “Food, and 
social life of slaves and freemen, and the terms 
used to discriminate between the various de- 
scriptions of emancipated slaves.—‘‘On the In- 
fluence of Blood Relationship in Marriage.” By 
Dr. A. Mitchell. 

CHEMICAL.—June 7.—Dr. W. A. Miller, 
President, in the chair.—The following were 
elected Fellows: Megsrs. W. Arnot, E. H. Davis, 
W. F. Flowers, C. Wilson, and C. R. A. 
Wright.—‘‘On the Oxidation Products of the 
Propione produced from Carbonic Oxide and 
Sodium-Ethyl,” by Professor J. A. Wanklyn.— 
‘* A Preliminary Notice on Phthalic Aldehyde,” 
by Professor H. Kolbe and G. Wirchen.—‘‘ On 
the Preparation of Chrysammic Acid,” by J. 
Stenhouse, LL.D., and Hugo Miiller, Ph.D. ; 
and by the first-named author, on ‘‘ Chrysammic 
Ether.” —‘‘On the Platinum Bases; the Best 
Mode of Obtaining and Identifying them,” by 
Mr. E. A. Hadow.—‘‘ On some Decompositions 
of Nitrate of Amyl,” by Mr. E. T. Chapman.— 
And ‘*On a Cyanogen-Derivative of Marsh 
Gas,” by Mr. H. Bassett.—Mr. A. Vernon Har- 
court then delivered a lecture ‘‘ On the Observa- 
tion of the Course of Chemical Change.” 


— 





MATHEMATICAL.—June 18.—Professor De 
Morgan, President, in the chair.—The following 
entlemen were elected members: Rev. F. 
arrison, Rev. G. 8S. Ward, Professor W. 8. 
Jevons, Messrs. W. K. Clifford, W. Esson, F. 
H. Fisher, and J. Todhunter.—Mr. Spottis- 
woode made some remarks upon a problem of 
probabilities connected with Parliamentary 
elections, and Mr. Thos. Cotterill gave some 
properties of cubic curves. 





Royat Instirvution.—June 15, — ‘* Experi- 
ments on the Vibrations of Strings.” By John 
Tyndall, F.R.S. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MONDAY. 

Grocraruicat, 8.30.—“ Explorations on the Atbara 

Abyssinia,” Mr. 8. W. Baker. 
TURSDAY. 

Erunoocicat, 8.—“*On Remarkable Archwological Discoveries 
in Ireland,” Sir John Lubbock ; “‘On the Ancient Manufac- 
ture of Stone Implements at Pressigny,” Professor Steenstrup 
and Sir John Lubbock. 

MepicaL anp Currureicat, 8.30. 

Zootoaicat, 8.30.—“* On New Australian Snakes,” Mr. G. Krefft; 
**On the Habitat of Chauna Derbiana,” Mr. 'I. Moore; with 
other papers, 

WEDNESDAY. 

AERONAUTICAL, 7.—Members’ Meeting, at the Society of Arts 
Adelphi. 

Society or Arts, 4.—Anniversary. 


THURSDAY, 
Rorau Socrery Civn, 6.—Anniversary 








ART. 


O’NEIL’S LECTURES ON ART. 
Lectures on Painting Delivered at the Royal 
Academy. By H O’Neil, A.R.A. With 
Additional Notes a 2 Appendix. (Bradbury, 
Evans, & Co.) 
LTHOUGH it is impossible, Mr. O’Neil 
_ says, by lectures, ‘‘to teach the tech- 
nical qualities of any art, it is possible, by 
communicating the results of individual ex- 
perience, to arouse general reflection, and thus 
to establish truth and further the progress 
of Art.” He accordingly reveals to us 
simply such knowledge as he has acquired 
during his own professional career ; and that 
student must be a dull one who could not 
derive benefit from one whose experience 
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has been so large, and whose art of communi- 
cating it is at once so pleasant and impres- 
sive. We had the privilege of listening to 
these lectures as they were delivered by 
their author; and, now that we have 
gone over them carefully in the printed. 
page, our pleasure is but inc , and 
our conviction that Mr. O'Neil is, 
in the main, a sound Art expositor 
but confirmed. The first lecture treats of 
** The Character of Nature in general, and of 
the Mission of Art.” Under the latter head 
may be ranged the following quotation, 
which we transfer to our columns, as much 
for the sake of the matter as of the manner 
of the author :— 


I think there is a want of sound judgment 
generally shown in the appreciation of the minor 
excellencies in every art. The twirl of a brush 
is not painting ; the flourish of a cadence is not 
music ; nor the turn of a couplet poetry. These 
qualities rather convey an idea of, teichiry than 
of real excellence in the respective arts. That 
execution is alone true and good which makes us 
acquainted with the mind of the painter ; and it 
is well or ill done, according as it approaches or 
recedes from the standard of stern and uncom- 
promising truth. All other execution, however 
charming, is false ; and, to use a technical term, 
smells too much of the palette. Thus, the exe- 
cution of Rubens may astonish the eye, but that 
of Titian makes us forget the art ; Moore may 
win the fancy, but Shakespeare enthrals the 
mind ; Donizetti may tickle the ear, but Mozart 
enchants the soul. 


Mr. O’Neil’s attitude towards the Pre- 
os orange heresy will be gathered from the 
following passage, which, by - the- bye, is 
remarkably coincident in sentiment with the 
one we quoted for asimilar p se last week 
from ‘* A Century of Painters,” by Messrs. 
Redgrave :— 


The mind of man is not capable of storing 
every minute object which the eye in its p 
may momentarily seize; but from the no 
combined and assorted, is created that image 
which I may term the spirit of the scene, and 
which is alone worthy to be vivified by the 
artist. Many painters will depict the features 
of nature with more or less Rdelity ; but one 


shall make you feel, on vie his ideal repre- 
sentation, even as he felt oa locking at the real 


scene ; and that painter is the greatest of all 
= for, in every sense, he is also a great 
poet. 

Our author stands out boldly for the 
sympathetic, and would have ‘‘a picture 
appeal to the heart and not to the eye,” and, 
while he would send the student to Nature, 
he would never allow him to look on her 
beauties but with his own eyes, and he would 
blazon on the canvas to which they are trans- 
ferred the imprimatur of the artist’s own in- 
dividuality. 

The second lecture is “‘ On Portraiture, 
Domestic and Historical Subjects, and on 
the Causes of the Decline of Art.” The 
third is **On Poetical and Religious Sub- 
jects ;” and the fourth contains ‘‘ General 
Advice to Students.” The thought is high 
and well-sustained throughout, and the style 
perspicuous as well od Loving. There is a 
rhetorical cadence about it which now and 
then swells into the thrilling ring of elo- 
quence. Mr. O'Neil, while he adheres to 
the exposition of Art matters, and to critical 
paanconens upon pictures,—in which 

tter, by-the-bye, he is remarkably frank 
and outspoken, and wonderfully felicitous 
in his use of qualifying adjectives and 
choice of epithet generally,—is almost all we 
could wish him—independent without pride, 
and scholarly without priggishness ; but the 
moment he attempts to ms political history, 
that moment he stumbles and stutters, like 
one lacking articulate speech. Here is a 
passage, and it is not the only one, 
which we could imagine in the mouth 
of a lugubrious yet ardent preacher in 
Some of the lower pkases of Dissent, but 
coming from a large-minded student, a phi- 
losopher and painter, we are simply dumb : 

: Unblushing vice and undisguised contempt 
of every virtue were the worthiest o 

‘sg of admiration in that which has 
termed (I hope ironically) the merry 





time of Charles the Second ; the memory of 
which it would be well to blot out with 
everything belonging to it.” It is a similar 
want of philosophic grasp which makes our 
author in the third lecture deprecate so 
strongly the handling of so-called classical 
subjects ; and this is the only professional 
part of his volume to which we take excep- 
tion. The gist of the thing has escaped 
him. Ideas of beauty and love, for in- 
stance, are as essentially nineteenth century 
Christian as ever they were Greek ; Psyche 
is still exquisite in its intelligibility to us, 
and the vision of Venus is as potent now 
as ever it was in theage of Pericles. No, no, 
Mr. O’Neil ! the woods must still listen to the 
piping of the unseen Pan ; and when we lift 
up our voice in the distant glen, the human 
heart still throbs in mysterious sympathy 
with the formless and love-lorn Echo, when 
her melancholy utterances come travelling to 
us from the lonely cairn. 


OTTLEY’S ART DICTIONARY. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent 
and Living Painters and Engravers, forming a 
Supplement to Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers as Edited by George Stanley. 
By Henry Ottley. (Henry G. Bohn.) 


R. OTTLEY is quite right, when he sa 

in his ‘ prefatory notice” that ‘‘ the 
decease of many eminent men, and the acces- 
sion of a still more numerous phalanx of 
rising practitioners of may Ae ree pre- 
tensions, have rendered an appendix to Stan- 
ley’s ‘* Bryan ” a desideratum for the artist, 
the collector, and the connoisseur.” But of 
all tasks to which a man could address him- 
self, that of writing biographical and critical 
notices of living men is perhaps the most 
thankless. If he manage to steer clear of 
Charybdis, he is sure to come to grief on 
Scylla; and he must be more or less than 
mortal to be able to award his rights to this 
one, and nothing more ; his due to that one, 
and nothing less. The golden mean is a 
beautiful thing to theorise and chatter about ; 
but we fear it must have belonged exclusively 
to the economy of the Golden Age, so utterly 
incompatible does the practice of the thing 
ee in these iron days of ours. It is the 
old tale of expecting to gather from 
thistles ; and, till we come to the humour 
of allowing that compilers of biographical 
dictionaries are after all but human, we are 
likely to go on in the same silly way for 
ever. 

With such lights as were his, then, Mr. 
Ottley appears to have worked away honestly 
and assiduously over a long series of years 
at filling up a decided gap in our art litera- 
ture ; and, when we measure the immense 
amount of work done with the trifling por- 
tion he has left undone, we are inclined to 
tender him our hearty congratulations and 
thanks. We should have much preferred 
that Mr. Ottley, instead of falling back, as 
he does every now and then, on the irrespon- 
sible and often valueless criticisms of the 
contemporaneous press, had given us his 
own views throughout, and thus imparted to 
the volume character and individuality. 
Every here and there, indeed, it bears the 
imprint of haste, and looks as if the copy 
had been sent to press before the author had 
fairly exhausted the information he already 
possessed. 

The compiler of such a book requires, 
above all, method, not so much in arranging 
his materials, for they fall naturally enough 
into their ae places from the very nature 
of the work, as in first collecting them. The 
biographer must know where he will find the 
best information, as well as how much of 
it to use, and how much to reject. A very 
simple plan, one would have thought, 
would have been to refer to the various 
exhibition catalogues at home and abroad, 
and to compare for a few-seasons run- 
ning the pictures exhibited, with the names 
of their authors in the catalogue ; but Mr. 
Ottley appears to have followed out this 
plan but in part. Among a few of the 
omissions we would point to the following : 
Wykehan Archer is mentioned, but not 
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———======—a 
James Archer; Huggins, of Liverpool, is 
noticed, but not Huggins of London, who 


was marine painter to William IV. ; J. D. 
Hardy, but not his equally-talented brother, 
George. Whenever there are more 
one in a family given to art the fact ought 
to be indicated. Frederick Goodall, 
instance, is not the only gifted one amon 
his father’s sons. We miss the names 
Macnee, MacCallum, Lundgren; we have 
Rolfe, the fish-painter, but not the name of 
Rolt, a much cleverer artist, and gold 
medallist of his year. The Burrs of the 
Scotch school are mentioned, but Stirling, 
Pettie, Orchardson, and Graham are ignored. 
Among the lady artists we look in vain for 
Miss Edwards, Miss Osborn, Madame 
Jerichau, and Mrs. Robinson ; and equally 
fruitless is our search after such e vers 
as Frederic Bacon, Frederick Holl, and 
Forrest ; the last, perhaps the most accom- 
plished engraver of landscape in the line 
manner which the country can _ boast. 
These are all names hit upon accidentally 
almost, and if we turn to foreign schools 
we shall find omissions equally glaring. 
Nor has Mr. Ottley been careful enough in 
his characterisation. When an e ver is 
mentioned, his particular walk ought to be 
distinctly specified—whether line, mezzo- 
tint, or mixed; and, in the case of a 
ainter, whether they are historical, genre, 
dscape, or marine subjects in which 
he delights; and some well-known artist 
in each branch ought to be taken, not so 
much for a measure of excellence, as for 
a comparison of manner and handling. 
These can all be remedied, however, in a 
future edition, and are, after all, a mere 
drop in the bucket when com to the 
many excellent biographies with which Mr. 
Ottley has furnished his readers. We are 
glad to see, indeed, from the ‘‘ publisher’s 
notice,” that the work is to be regarded only. 
as an instalment, and that Mr. Bohn intends 
following this with a future volume, not 
only supplying the deficiencies of its prede- 
cessor, but embodying the mercantile ele- 
ment on the plan of his ‘* Biographer’s 
Manual,” and giving the auction prices of the 
princi pictures. This is an excellent idea ; 
and if he carries it out properly, by show- 
ing the fluctuations in prices, which he can 
do by following, every now and then, the 
fortunes of some particular picture which 


has had sundry owners, he will add one 


more to the many boons which he 
has conferred on the English public. 








MISCELLANEA. 





Messrs. BLACKWoop AND SONS are — 
separately, at 3s. each sheet, such maps o 
Keith’s Johnston’s Royal Atlas as relate to 
the countries which are to be the seat 
of war. Austria and Italy are each two sheets ; 
Prussia, Belgium, and France, each one. 

oo shilling ing -— y Corneny is, as 
might expected from that firm, u 
beaides being well-timed. A wil thaw 
the rp coan obtained by the Prussians in 
seizing en. Should they be victorious near 
Frankfort, those two positions will place almost 
the whole of northern Germany in their power. 
The vast size of the Austrian Empire is made 
apparent by its brown colour. But how much 
space will that designation cover in Mr. Stan- 
ford’s next edition of the map of Germany? 
—The same firm re-issue a phlet entitled 
‘*Coalitions and Frontiers in 1860-1, or French 
a Prussian Boundaries, Gomee oe = 

ungarian Federation, &c.,” by J. artri 
Originally published in 1860, it will still bear 
referring to at this crisis. 

Messrs. Lerrs AND Co. have just published 
a Map of the Seat of War and its Vicinity. In 
Paris several ca el ae oe war have also 
been issued, the chief of which are: Carte 
Physique et Politique de la Confédérationr 
Germanique, comprenant la Prusse, I’ Autriche, 
I’Italie, et les Bords du Rhin;—Nouvelle Carte du 
Politiques ;—Carte Générale de l’Allemagne -—- 

olitiques ;—Carte srale de I’ i 
Petite Carte d’ Allemagne ; and Carte Générale de 
l'Europe, 4 feuilles, par Brué ;—all five published 
by Logerot. Carte de I'Burope Centr pm 

Autriche, Prusse, Ger- 











Vénétieet les ipautés Danubiennes. 
cae ant Carte ine Lee A llnaagns compre: 
~and "Allemagne compre- 
nant l’ensemble des Etats de ]’Europe Centrale, 
published by M. E. Andriveau. 

Tue German advertisements of ma 
seat of war announce the following by as 
published by Brockhaus at Leipzig: Das Nord- 
westliche Deutschland, Holland, und Belgien ;— 
Das Siidwestliche Deutschland, die Schweiz un 
Ober Italien Seer ae Ungarn, und ot eel 
burgen ;—Italien ; Mit dem Festungsviereck ;— 
Deutschland und die ende Linder 
Maasstab 1 : 2,360,000 ;—Das Konigreich Sachsen 
Maasstab in 1: 592,000 ;—Oecsterreich ; 
Preussen, Posen, und Polen ;—Preussen, Schles- 

ig-Holstein, und Dinemark. Perthes of Gotha 

ishes, Das Lombardisch - Venezianisches 
Kénigreich : Westlischer Theil, [talienisch, 
Maasstab 1: 450,000 ;—Das Lombardisch- 
Venezianisches Kénigreich. Osterreich ;—Maas- 
stab 1: 450,000; von G. Mayr. Das 
Festungsviereck Verona, Peschiera, Mantua, 
im Maasstabe 1: 150,000, von Dr. A. 
Petermann ; and Schlesien, Sachsen, und Nord- 
liches Béhmen, Maasstab 1: 740,000, von A. 
Stieler. 
THERE has just been published by Messrs. 


of the 


Brill, of den: * Description de 
l Afrique et de l’Es ; Texte Arabe publi¢ 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés les MSS. de Paris 


et d’Oxford, avec une pe a des Notes, et 

un Glossaire, par R. Dozy et M. J. de Goeje.” 
An important addition to our geographical 
iowlekae, te ing issued under the title of 
** Jacut’s Geographisches Worterbuch aus den 
ager peer zu Berlin, St. Petersbur: ee 
en 


ie osten der Deutschen me 
hera ben von Ferd, Wiisten- 
feld.” The first of the first volume has just 
and the entire work will consist of 


t similar parts, forming four thick octavo 


ition-day at St. Paul’s 
School, and was by the presence of four 

i Winchester, Oxford, Gloucester and 
Bristol, and Peterborough, and other Church 
a The prizemen were: Greek Verse, 
John R. li 


; Latin Hexameters, B. W. 
South ; the h Latin Prose Essay, 


Wepnespay was Ap 


J. R. 


aor apy the T'ruro - Essay, E. W. 
South; and the Milton Lnglish Poem, Mr. 
WGill. 

Tae Harrow speech day is next Thursday. 
On the 3lst of next month there will be an ex- 
an for four scholarships of 602. a-year, 

e during stay at the school, and open to 
all boys who were under thirteen years of age 
on the Ist of January last. 

TvuESDAY last was day at Wellington 
Coll ‘Mr. Ponsonby carried off the Queen’s 
Medal, and Mr. Verral the Prince Consort's 


Hi Prize, and also the Governors’ Prize for 
ish P . Lord Derby’s Prize for Good 
Conduct and General Merit, of the value of 54/., 


was not awarded this year. It is confined to 
the foundationers, and the three masters, with 
whom the selection rests, did not feel themselves 
= in awarding it to anyone. The Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury’s Divinity Prize was 
a ed to Mr. Irving, who also carried off the 
Governors’ Prize for Greek Verse, and Lord 
Derby’s French Prize was won by Mr. Ghica. 


On Tuesday last the annual award of the 
Admi chdotahign and distribution of medals 
and prizes took at the Royal Naval School, 
New Cross. e Marine Commission was 


awarded to J. W. Noble, as was also the gold 
medal. The First Naval Cadetship and Far- 
Scholarship was adju ‘ 
; the Second Naval C ’ 
i ; and the Clerk’s Assistant, R.N., to 


who resided for ten 
has iveri 


miles, and 
i most everywhere 
A full résumé of the first 
in the Anglo-Brazilian Times 


measuring some 2,500 
the basin 
miles. 

given 
of the 24th ult. 


the width of 
600 
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WE learn from the Rownd Table that the ‘‘ Prince 
Society for Mutual Publications,” the Boston 
Book-club, intend to publish this year, ‘‘ The 
Apostle Elliot,” by Mr. J. Wingate Thornton ; 
** The Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” by Mr. John 
Ward Dean; Mr. Whitmore on ‘‘ Dunton’s 
Journal,” a manuscript, recently obtained in 
England; from which, and from other sources, 
the members will receive their supply during the 
summer andautumn. The society has one hundred 
members, scattered over eleven States of the 
Union, with ample means. The first volume of 
‘*The Hamilton Club Series” appeared in 1865. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Life of Alexander Hamilton, 
by John Williams (Anthony Pasquin),” and 
appears in both octavo and quarto, on the finest 
quality of tinted laid paper, with rubricated title, 
and in the best style of modern typography. 
The second volume of the series, also issued in 
1865, is ‘‘ Observations on Certain Documents in 
‘The History of the United States for the year 
1796,’ by Alexander Hamilton,” a careful reprint 
of the reprint of 1797. The third volume of the 
series, also issued in 1865, was ‘‘The Hamiltoniad ; 
or, an Extinguisher for the Royal Faction of New 
England. ith Copious Notes, illustrative, 
biographical, philosophical, critical, admonitory, 
and political ; being intended as a high-heeled 
shoe for alllimping Republicans. By Anthony 
Pasquin, .y’ a careful reprint of the Boston 
edition of 1804. During the present year ‘‘ The 
Hamilton Club” has issued nothing; but it has 
in the printer’s hands a reprint of Callender’s 
** Letters to Alexander Hamilton, King of the 
Feds, Ci-devant Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States of America, Inspector-General of 
the Standing Armies thereof, unaiietaliom 
&c, ;’’ which will be followed by other works of 
a similar character. 

Mr. Maurice Mayer, of New York, has 
translated from the German Dr. Abraham 

iger’s ‘‘Judaism and its History,” one of the most 
critical and learned works on Judaism, of which, 
in less than two years, two editions of the 
original have been called for. It contains several 
chapters on the origin and development of 
Christianity, and an appendix entitled ‘‘ Rénan 
and Strauss.” 

Tue first number of a new Anthropological 
journal in quarto, edited by MM. A. Ecker 
and L, Lindenschmidt, has just made its appear- 
ance at Brunswick, under the title of Archiv 
fiir Anthropologie: Zeitschrift fiir Natur- 
ap a und Urgeschichte der Menschen.” 

e subscription is three dollars for the year. 

Mr. J. W. Vickers has compiled a 
** Municipal Corporations Directory ” giving all 
kinds of statistical official information of each 
county, city, and town in England and Wales, 
with names of the authorities, including the 
principal officers of local institutions, . The 
work, the most complete of its kind, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Tue ‘‘ Concordia” Society has increased in 
numbers from thirty-five last January to one 
hundred and fifty performers. Last Friday even- 
ing Mozart's Moteitt, No. L., and Cherubini’s Re- 
quiem Mass were presented in no unworthy 
manner. The ‘‘unperformed or unfamiliar 
masterpieces,” which it was the object to resus- 
citate, are welcomed by all who love good 
music, 

**Les Apdtres,” by M. Rénan ; ‘‘ Le Catholi- 
cisme Romain en Russie,” by M. Tolstoy ; ‘‘ Le 
Bible et ’ Humanité,” by Michelet ; and Taine’s 
** Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise,” have just 
been added to the Index Expurgatorius of Rome. 


A MEMORIAL has been presented to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, ogy by many of the 
first scientific names of the day, stating that 
they ‘‘are of opinion that it is of fundamental 
importance to the progress of the natural sciences 
in this country, that the administration of the 
national natural history collections should be 
separated from that of the library and art collec- 
tions, and placed under one officer, who should 
be immediately nsible to one of the Queen’s 
Ministers ;’ and that they ‘‘ regard the exact 
locality of the National Museum of Natural 
History as a question of comparatively minor 
importance, provided that it %. conveniently 
accessible and within the metropolitan district.” 

**Foot-Licut FLAsnes” is an amusing con- 
tribution to the history of the stage in America, 
by William Davidge, the well-known New York 
comedian. 

Tue first number of a new medical monthly 
of considerable merit has just ap under 
the title of the New York LKelectic Medical 
Review, edited by Professor Robert 8. Newton, 
and Professor win Freeman, both of the 
Eclectic Medical College, New York. 
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A Busr of the late Mr. Richard Cobden, by 
Mr. Thomas Woolner, is to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey. 

On Monday last the Baron Marochetti, 
A.R.A., sculptor ; and Mr. George Richmond, 
A.R.A., artist, were elected Royal Academicians 
in the room of the late John Gibson and Sir 
Charles Eastlake. 

Dr. Jutrus Poitock, a son of the Chief 
Baron, physician to the Foundling Hospital, was 
on Monday last elected one of the physicians to 
Charing Cross Hospital. 

THERE is a special exhibition of the works of 
the late Godfrey Sykes at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, consisting of designs, architec- 
tural decorations, models, painti and water- 
colour drawings, by order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


Mr. Witu1am Scutty, editor-of the Anglo- 
Brazilian Times, has just published a ‘‘ Guide to 
Brazil,’”’ giving a full account of every province, 
with descriptions of manners and customs, 
geography, climate, soil, and natural productions, 
together with statistics of exports and imports, 
and of revenue and expenditure. 

Mr. Wriuicn has just issued some Tables 
which show at a glance the state of the resources 
of the Bank of England in bullion and notes, at 
every change made in the rate of discount, from 
1844 to May 12, 1866; and also a comparative 
view of the rates charged in London and Paris at 
the two national Banks. The publishers are 
Messrs. Longmans. 

THe Duke of Argyll has en 
the meeting of the Aeronauti 
Wednesday. 

Messrs. Moxon AND Co. have just issued a 
beautiful little shilling edition of Hood’s Poems. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” 
will be repeated to-night, on Tuesday ‘‘ Norma,” 
and on Phursda next Mozart’s opera, ‘Il 
Seraglio,” will be produced, Mdlle. 
taking the part of Constanza. 

THE portrait said to be that of ‘* Kitty Fisher” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the British Institu- 
tion, is one of Miss Woolls, afterwards Mrs. 
Bullock of Christchurch, painted by Cosway, 
with whom the family of Mrs. Bullock were on 
terms of great intimacy. This portrait was en- 

aved by Dawe in 1811, and copies privately 

istributed by Mr. Bullock to his vende 

Tue Princess’s Theatre closed on Wednesday 
with the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
who appeared on that occasion in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice” and ‘‘ The Jealous Wife.” 
The theatre re-opens on the 2nd of July for the 
summer season. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
‘*The Traviata” will be given to-night with 
Mdlle. Artot as Violetta, being her first appear- 
ance these two years. On Monday ‘‘ L’Africaine” 
will be repeated for the last time this season ; on 
Tuesday, ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord,” with the same 
cast as Thursday last, is to be given; and on 
Thursday next, ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” 

Mr. Sronz, of Pembroke Coll Oxford, to 
whom the Triennial prize for an English poem 
on a sacred subject was awarded, has been pro- 
nounced “ye 34 ified, and the prize has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. B. Caffin, late Fellow of 

orcester College. The subject for the poem of 
1869 is ‘‘ The Day of Pentecost,” blank verse of 
not less than sixty lines and not to exceed 300. 

Tue Rev. W. Wood, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, has been appointed by 
the trustees to the vacant wardenship of Radley 
College. Mr. Wood was sub-warden of the college 
for nine years: 

Tue Chévalier de Chatelain announces ‘‘ Julius 
César, Tragédie de Shakespeare, traduit en Vers 
Francais, en collaboration avec M. Arouet de 
Voltaire, Ex-Chambellan de 8. M. le Roi de 
Prusse. (See Preface.)”’ 

Miss Harriet Parr’s ‘Life and Death of 
Jeanne d’Are, called ‘The Maid,’” is ge pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith and Elder. e cannot 
forbear transcribing a little trait of the heroine ; 
for we have not had time to read the book : 
‘‘Jeannie was asked which she liked best to 
carry—her Standard or her sword. ‘I liked to 
carry my Standard forty times better than m 
sword. And I always carried my Standa 
myself when I attacked the enemy, to avoid 
killing anyone ; and, indeed, I never did kill 
anyone.’ ” 

M. G. Bruner has just completed an octavo 
volume of some 300 pages, under the title of 
‘*Imprimeurs Imaginaires et Libraires Su 
Etude biblographique, suivie de Rech sur 
quelques Ouvrages imprimés avec des Indi- 
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cations fictives de Lieux ou avec des Dates 
i iéres.” The eighth annual volume is now 

y of ‘* L’Année ny A Pee seme ue, 

G. Vapereau. ( .) . Guigniaut has 
vrinted off in a separate pamphlet his ‘‘ Notice 
Historique sur la Vie et les Travaux de M. 
Etienne Quatremére,’’ which was read on the 
28th of last July, at the sitting of the Institut 
Impérial de France. M. Charpentier, the Paris 
publisher, has written an interesting essay on 
the pro alteraticn in the French law of 
copyright: ‘‘ Nouvelles Observations sur le 
Projet de Loi concernant les Droits des Auteurs 
et des Artistes.” 

Amone recent French books we have to 
notice: ‘‘Etude sur le Caractére et la 
Politique personnelle de Louis XV., d’aprés 
sa correspondance secréte inédite,” by M. E. 
Boutarie ;—A work on the Suez Canal, by 
M. L. Le Saint: ‘“L’Isthme de Suez. Essais 
de Canalisation dans les Temps Anciens et au 
Moyen Projet de M. de eps. Phases 
diverses de la Question. Travaux accomplis de 
la Méditerranée & la Mer Rouge ;”—and the first 
number of Gustave Doré’s illustrated edition of 
Gautier’s ‘‘Le Capitaine Fracasse,” which will 
consist of 60 numbers, two of which are to 
appear weekly. 

Tue best portrait of Her Majesty is that now 
on view at Messrs. Dickinson’s in New Bond- 
street, painted by Mr. Tilt, a replica of which, 
in enamel, is in pre ration for presentation to 
Mr. Peabody. Under the same roof are also a 
clever unfinished portrait of Mr. Peabody him- 
self, by Mr. Lowes Dickirson, one of the Princess 
Mary, and others of considerable interest. 

Mr. Henry FARNIE has adapted ‘‘Our Mu- 
tual Friend” for the stage, and it is being 
performed at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, under the 
title of ‘‘The Golden Dustman.” Mr. Wilkie 
Collins is dramatizing his ‘‘ Armadale.” 

THE monument erected to the memory of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and those who fell in defence 
of the Balley Guard has been publicly opened 
at Lucknow. 

AN industrial exhibition is to be held, about 
Christmas, at Jubbulpore in Central India, to- 
wards the expenses of which the Supreme Go- 
vernment has granted 15,000 rupees. 

To-pAY is a grand gala day at the Crystal 
Palace. Besides the Great Rose Show, which 
will be opened at twelve o’clock, there will be 
the concert at four, previous to which the Great 
Fountains will be played at three, Rockhills 
will be thrown open to promenaders. 


Mr. Freperick Mvu.LueEr, of Amsterdam, is 
publishing a complete edition, for the first time, 
of the works of the Polish Reformer; ‘‘ Joannis a 
Lasco Opera tam edita quam inedita. Recensuit, 
Vitam auctoris enarravit A. Kuyper, Th. Dr.” 
Two volumes are already published, each of 
some 700 pp., the first containing ‘‘ Opuscula 
Dogmatica et Polemica ;” and the second, ‘‘Opus- 
cula Liturgica et Symbolica,” and his Corre- 
spondence. The third volume will contain the life 
of the Reformer. 

Aw important sale of records relating to Nor- 
mandy, of which the catalogue, containing 2,017 
lots, is now ready, will take place at Paris on 
Friday next, the 29th inst. : ‘‘ Catalogue des 
Chartes, Documents Historiques, et Titres 
Nobiliares concernant La ormandie, qui 
faisaient partie des Archives du _ College 
Heraldique et Historique de France.” M. J. 
Leon Techner will conduct the sale. 

Mme. BacuEeLtn-DEFLORENNE has just issued 
**Catalogue de Livres et Manuscrits, rares et 
précieux, relatifs 4 la Noblesse, en vente aux 
prix marques, plus de 1,000 numeros.” Of her 
reprint of the ‘‘ Armorial Général de la France,” 
parts I. to VIII. have apyeared, and she has 
recently published a volume of 700 pages in two 
columns under the title of ‘‘ Etat Présent de la 
Noblesse Francaise,” containing amongst other 
matters, ‘‘Le Dictionnaire de la Noblesse Con- 
oe gers avec les noms plus de Vingt Mille 
Nobles, et Notices Généalogiques avec Blasons ; 
la Liste Générale des Personnes qui, depuis 
1803, ont fait Changer ou Modifier Leurs Noms, 
&e., &c.” 

A CATALOGUE of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library at Paris 
has just issued. It forms a quarto volume 
of 263 pages, printed in double columns. 

Mr. Procrer’s memoir of Charles Lamb is 
very nearly ready for issue. 
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DR. LEE ON BATHS. 





The PRINCIPAL BATHS Of FRANCE. Four Edition, 
3s. 6d. (Just published.) 


BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with Remarks on 
the Action of Mountain Air. 3s. 6d. 


BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Fdition, 7s. 
BATHS of NASSAU. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
HOMBUKG and NAUHEIM. Third Edition, Is. 
Oe eat PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 


JOHN CHORCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Streot. 





NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J. R Harineron. 


* suten, Shvmes is an envusing, well-written tale. omens 
passages of great power, an resents us with ver us 
appreciation of character."—The Reader. in 


* Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting description. 
The plot is well conceived, the characters well drawn, and the 
writing easy and vigorous.”—The Morning Star. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 





Limp cloth, price Is., 


Systematic Memory ; art How to 
od 


Make a Bad Mémory Good, and a Go ory Better. By 
T. Macuaren. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


Epigrams : Forming the Second 


olume of Wild Garlands; or, Curiosities of Poetry. Se- 
lected, Arranged, and Classified by 1. J. Reeve. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


————— 


Wwak D’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


pALeE S HE RR YY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 


Sameces sent Fares or Cuanrce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esran.tisuep vurwarps or a CxenrurRy), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
386s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








QHERRY, 





pAts 


Warn's 


D®: J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the Inventor 
of Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, and he to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 
R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physic and J.T. Davenport that he had received 
information to the effect that the onl mos of any service 
in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Toned, Dec. 31, 1864. 





PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 











SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR ; or, the Straight Road to Good English. 


aa an Attempt to Teach simply and thoroughly English 
eo , Inflection, and Composition. By J. Vicker, Master 
of the Grammar School, Blakesley. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


Lectures by the Rev. Hugh 
STOWELL BROWN. 


VOL. 1. containing “ Five Shillings and Costs,” and Eleven 
other Lectures, price 10d. 

VOL, II. containing Twelve Lectures, price 10d. 

VOLS. I. and I1., bound together in cloth, price 2s. 


“They contain some very startling statements and powerful 
appeals to the reason and conscience.”—T'he Christian World. 


* We are glad to see a re-issue of these admirable addresses.” 
—Derby Mercury. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





240 pages, boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


Vegetable Cookery : including a 


Complete Set of Recipes for , Preserving, Pickling, 
; 7s — of Sauces, Soups, Beverages, &., &c. py 
OUN SMITH. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Diamond Dust. Collected by 


Exiza Coon. 


** A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 


** A charming volume. . . . Open it where you will, and some 
idea worth e having sparkles before you with radiant 
freshness.” —Swun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





HOOD FOR THE PEOPLE. 
With the Magazines for July, PART IL. of 


HOOD’S SERIOUS POEMS. Edited 


by Samvet Lveas, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford. Con- 

taining One Hundred es of Copyright matter. This 

Series will be completed in Five ; and will be followed 

by the Comic Poems of Thomas H also in Five Parts, 

= is. This Part contains some of Hood’s most popular 
‘oems. 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., D6ver Street. 





ao 
Now ready, pp. 420, price 16s., . 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, and the Dissertatio In- 
auguralis of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T. Bexprsue, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


“ Blumenbach’s wri are of so sterling a character, that 
more recent researches have rather added to than detracted 
from their value; and it was a happy ae to collect his 

anthropological into one volume, and present 
them to us in an at a time when the study of 


mankind, taking a start, is to vindicate its import- 
d, ngs! trying A hal 
Atheneum. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 


7 —Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘* Is pre- 
scribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, course it would 


fila place? singularly pop did it not ‘supply a want and 

\R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 

is the best and most certain remedy in Coughs, Colfis, 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c, 

R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 

I/ is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhoea, Colles, &. 

D®: J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 


—Caution.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorod ” on the Government 


Over- 
whelm medical ony accompanies cach bottl, Bole 


manufucturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 

Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand the 
sree tors to reduce the price ; it is now Sold in 

1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. — THE 


OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. A see DERiOk 


b 
WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit Stroot Paddington, W 


S AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Penauxs. 


The Public are ly cautioned worthless 
imitati and should bee thud Lea & Pocnins” Nemes are on 


Wrapper, Labei, Bottle, Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, the 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & pat Rb oy yes 
© Bom Leen, &., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
ve y. 




















IELD’S PATENT SELF - FITTING 
= CANDLES with Tigcing Bat, Te Se 


or = Petro- 
Stearine, and the petelems (for Ball tall theaae sizes 
also, the hard CHAMBER CANDLES in a Is. 
per box) are now to be had of all ers in Candles, and 
Wholesale only) at the 


WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.8.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. . 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Crass B Svsscarrtoox—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lua«rrep, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


4 book which everybody must read.”—North British Review. 


with Mai amoress 5 Tilustrations engraved on 
eos BF Soo ogy hey etches by Mr. Baker, and a 


’ Front of the Great Lake from 
hich the Litnograph rotiplees of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, 
beautifully qaguared” on engtool by Jeens after Photographs, 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., and Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 





“ The grand addition to the geography of Inner Africa made 
by Mr. Baker.”—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 

“ A model of what a book of travel should be.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“ As a Macaulay rose q4mong the historians, so a Baker had 
arisen among the explorers.”—Reader. 

“ There is not a page in it that will not repay perusal; and 
not a chapter that is not, in some way or other, suggestive. 
—A thenceum. 

“ Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of inci- 
dent, and free from that wearisome reiteration of useless facts 
which is the drawback to almost all books of African travel.”— 
Spectator. 

“No man but of sporting tastes could encounter and de- 
scribe with equal spirit these ‘moving accidents by flood and 
field,’ which form the main part of the life in Africa led for 
four years, not by Mr. Baker himself only, but by his young 
wife, who, he says, would go with him. Afterall, Mrs. Baker 
is the crowning miracle of such a sojourn.”—The Globe. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NINTH THOUSAND, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 


ECCE HOM M4 ttn eet eey, OF ovat he Life 
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